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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


~ Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including 
Revivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1953 


over 


Month 1951 1952 1953 1952 


Continuous Coaching nn gett 


Jan. $2,032,000 $2,031,000 $2,350,000 


ROBERT M. MOORE’s accomplishments with — 17 2,179,000 3,337,000 


Pacific Mutual in 20 months as Agency Super- a 3,235,000 
visor at Dallas earned him promotion to the pad 

home office as Agency Training Supervisor. 

“My General Agent worked with me con- 


stantly, Bob says, ‘and as Supervisor it’s my 3°478,000 37319000 


29,450,000* $33,400,000* $11,539,000 





responsibility to see my men get steady 
guidance too. Continuous coaching is the P.M. 
way. It keeps the lags out of production —keeps TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 


us all.on the track!’ 
1725,000 ae, 000 
1 743 000 2,086,000 


1,577,000 1 '958, 000 
$19,062,000* $21,600,000* $7,644,000 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


$395,000 $382,000 $432,000 
424,000 454,000 513,000 
486,000 530,000 560,000 
466,000 497,000 521,000 
505,000 537,000 
475,000 64,000 
420,000 
424,000 
449,000 
481,000 
453,000 
436,000 


$5,461,000* $5,800,000* $2,026,000 


TOTAL GROUP SALES 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA . $285,000 $183,000 
238,000 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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338,000 
364,000 
940,000 
1868 $4,927,000* $6,000,000* $1,869,000 


LIFE - ACCIDENT & HEALTH » RETIREMENT PLANS + GROUP * Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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By J.H. H. 
Equitable Society Representative 


IF | COULD TURN BACK the hands of time and live my life all 
over again, I’d still go ahead and do the same thing I’m 
doing now... being an insurance man. 


I’d still help give people the thing they have the great- 
est hunger for...security. People like Harry Allison, for 
instance. Harry has a fine wife and three swell kids. When 
he bought a home, I explained the Assured Home Owner- 
ship Plan to him. Today, Harry enjoys much more than 
his home. He enjoys the peace of mind of knowing his 
family won’t lose their home if they should lose him. 


When [ hit the pillow at night and think of the many 
different people who are richer in peace of mind because 
of me, I don’t need sleeping pills. For, in giving peace of 
mind to my fellow men, I have given it to myself... and 
that’s the surest aid to good sound sleep there is! 


If I could turn back the clock again I’d turn to the ‘ STS RANCE 
insurance business again for my profession...for my hap- 5  @ | C | t TY 
piness...for my genuine sense of achievement...and once OF THE UNITED STATES 
again, I’d turn to the Equitable Society ... it’s a great insti- Pedic. 


tution in a great business. 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance, 














HERBE’S the Pay-off 
on our HOME OFFICE SCHOOL for 


In the first thirteen weeks following our 24th Home Office School for 
Career Life Underwriters, the representatives who attended wrote new 
business amounting to $4,006,049. The average weekly production per 
man was $12,065.69. The records also show these composite averages: 


$2,800.96 Written per Closing Interview 
$509.76 Written per Sales Call 
1 Closing Interview per 5.49 Sales Calls 


Supervised study and field work are continued following school attend- 
ance. During the 13-weeks period the weekly average per man showed: 


23.3 Hours of Field Work 
12.3 Hours of Planning and other office activities 
3.4 Hours of study 


Our Home Office School for Career Life Underwriters is only one phase of 
the comprehensive Massachusetts Mutual sales training program. 


Meassachisell Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


bas successfully completed the prescribed course of study and SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Pad epininense of the Companys Ham Offs Sthed fo ORGANIZED 1851 
Career Life Underwriters, and bas been awarded shis 


Diploma 


Given at Spring field, Massachusetts om the toanty hurth day wmary AD. 1953 
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*xx The growth of life insurance in this country has 
been affected by a number of factors inherent in the 
nation itself. Some of these factors are considered in 
Why Did We Grow Big? on page 10, not to encourage 
complacency on our progress to date but to show how 
the experience gained in solving past problems can be 
used to meet future ones. 


xxx The average employer makes full use of the chan- 
nels of publicity and public relations when he first in- 
stalls a group insurance plan for his employees. How- 
ever, unless the plan is kept alive in the minds of these 
employees the good-will created is quickly dissipated. 
Some ways in which a company can reap the full em- 
ployee relations benefit from the insurance it provides 
or helps to provide are considered in Group Insurance 
Benefits on page 13. 


*xx The methods of merchandising developed by life 
insurance companies have, in the main, proved eminently 
satisfactory. While investments and legislation will 
always present problems, they too are well under control. 
Thus the most pressing management problems during 
the next decade will in all probability be in the field 
of personnel, cost controls and mechanization. Six 
years ago the Life Office Management Association made 
a comprehensive survey of personnel practices in the 
industry. Last year this survey was repeated. The 
progress achieved and the trends developing are indi- 
cated by a comparison of the results of these two 
studies in Personnel Administration on page 15. 


*** In planning an estate, veterans’ benefits should 
certainly be taken into consideration. If qualified, a 
client’s widow will receive the money available to her 
irom a veteran’s non-service-connected death. How- 
ever, an insurance man who advises on estate planning 
should be aware of, and should bring to the attention of 
his client, the danger which lies in making these benefits 
part and parcel of an insurance program. This danger 
is explained in Veterans’ Death Benefits on page 21. 


*** Rising hospital costs have had an adverse affect on 
the loss ratios experienced by the companies on their 
medical coverages. Various studies of the increases in 
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such costs range upward from 100% in the fairly recent 
past. Insurance companies can do very little directly 
about controlling the charges made by hospitals but they 
do have a defense. Although the most obvious remedy 
would be to increase premium rates this runs the 
danger of pricing oneself out of the market. On page 
25 is a discussion of what other measures insurers can 
take and what they already are doing about Rising Costs. 


**k* With all the changes which have occurred recently 
in Washington, the people of the United States are 
watching developments more carefully than usual. Cer- 
tain fields of Federal Legislation are of particular inter- 
est to insurance men as they affect their very livelihood. 
Thus an insurance agent or company man has an interest 
in social security and income tax legislation which goes 
beyond that of the banker or industrialist. These are 
the fields of law-making which are discussed in the 
article on page 29. 


**kk Tt has been said that a man who can successfully 
sell life insurance could successfully sell anything. 
However, except for a gifted 10%, successful life insur- 
ance men are not born successful; they are trained to 
succeed. Sales training may be considered to have four 
dimensions. The first three are study, coaching and 
demonstration. The Fourth Dimension is the develop- 
ment of a proper attitude toward the job. See page 33. 


**k*k An agent with a sound fund of information about 
the things in which a prospect is interested receives his 
confidence and respect. That confidence carries over 
from other subjects to life insurance and materially 
helps the sale. The reaction received is along the line, 
“If this fellow knows as much about life insurance as 
he does about other subjects, I had better listen to him.” 
When the prospect, for example, is weighing the advan- 
tages of investing in stocks or a mutual fund or in life 
insurance, Present the Facts outlined on page 37. 


*kk Office procedures in an insurance office are in a 
constant state of evolution. With changes in procedure 
comes the necessity for changed forms or changes in the 
quantity of particular forms required. Printing costs 
are high and show no immediate sign of becoming lower. 
For all these and many other reasons a workable system 
of control is vital if possible economies and efficiencies 
are to be realized. On page 55, Forms Control describes 
a practical system which makes available all the data 
necessary for analysis of the forms used in the home 
office, branch or agency. 
ee 

It is with the deepest regret that we record the death 
of H. Laurence Reinhard, general manager, Best’s 
Recommended Insurance Attorneys, who passed away 
May 24 after an illness of many months. Mr. Reinhard 
joined the Alfred M. Best Company on September 1, 
1926 and throughout the years developed a tremendous 
personal popularity. He will be sorely missed by his 
host of friends. 
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Cumulative Table 


Assets 


$11,592,529,046 
21,811,933,708 
28,383,628,202 
33,709,846,533 
37,250,392,128 
40,160,359,734 
42,427,856,727 
44,677,871,188 
46,845,866,605 
48,588,742,334 
55,394,738,651 
59,226,060,151 
61,827 ,898,827 
64,019,457,127 
65,971,356,906 
67 480,041,282 
68,790,819,143 
69,803,541,629 


Insurance 
in Force 


$ 51,854,261 ,454 
90,963,615 ,327 
110,000,7 16,736 
123,384,278,336 
136,022,761,555 
147,766,657 321 
159,441 248,157 
166,328,08 1,656 
172,088,136,515 
177,311,083,615 
197 779,662,393 
212,598,014,712 
223,284,911,831 
230,987 498,253 
237 ,938,942,311 
244 203,581,391 
249 629,208,359 
254,483,616,988 


mewn 


Insurance Written 


Prudential 
Metropolitan 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
Travelers 

John Hancock Mutual 


Aetna Life 

New York Life 
Occidental (Calif. ) 
Lincoln National 


Old Republic Credit 


Connecticut General 


National Life & Acc. ......... 


Sun Life (Canada) 
American National 
Northwestern Mutual 


Independent L. & A. (Fla.) .... 


Continental Assurance 
Life of Georgia 

Massachusetts Mutual 
New England Mutual 


Credit Life 

Cuna Mutual 

London Life (Canada) 
Franklin Life 

Mutual of New York 


Penn Mutual 
Western & Southern 
Mutual Benefit 
Great-West (Canada) 
Connecticut Mutual 


Life of Virginia 
Pacific Mutual 
Bankers Security 
Canada Life 
Bankers (Iowa) 


Provident L. & As ..é..6c6s605 


State Mutual ( Mass.) 
Manufacturers (Canada) 


Washington National 
Life & Casualty 


Liberty National 
Crown Life 
Confederation 
Home Beneficial 


Business Men’s Assur. ......... 


Gulf (Fla.) 
General American 
Home Life (N. Y.) 
Minnesota Mutual 
Union Central 


Total 


$ 4,855,182,375 
4,812, 168,287 
2,444 ,206,801 
1,722,861 ,366 
1,715,884,923 


1,707 135,898 
1,158,950,492 
971,543,136 
842,239,108 
815,330,172 


810,383,062 
784,006,651 
675,491,200 
533,918,762 
531,041,864 


500,472,551 
488,309,007 
427,763,469 
406,341 353 
381,802,261 


350,330,381 
340,937,123 
339,178,673 
337,282,462 
327,839,350 


325,802,594 
289,486,237 
280,977,710 
277,081,922 
276,068,272 


258,151,771 
245,828,768 
244,198,545 
236,120,103 
231,661,018 


225,878,712 
213,797,729 
208,812,540 
206,023,489 
204,561,358 


196,009,427 
188,499,682 
173,055,556 
172,986,919 
167,767,725 


167,389,963 
163,587,327 
163,569,432 
162,590,318 
161,136,862 





$33,721 646,206 
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32,375 
8,287 
16,801 
1 366 
4923 


35,898 
0,492 
3,136 
9,108 
30,172 


33,062 
16,051 
11,200 
[8,762 
+1 864 


2,551 
9,907 
03,469 
11353 


)2,261 


30,381 
57 123 
8,673 
32,462 
9,350 


2,594 
36,237 
7 ,7 10 
31,922 
98,272 


91,771 
28,768 
8,545 
20,103 
51,018 


78,712 
7 7 29 
12,540 
23,489 
51,358 


)9,427 
99,682 
55,556 
36,919 
57 725 


39,963 
87,327 
59,432 


Metropolitan 
Prudential 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
New York Life 
John Hancock 


Northwestern Mutual 
Mutual of New York 
Travelers 

Aetna Life 

Sun Life (Canada) 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Mutual Benefit 

Penn Mutual 

New England Mutual 
Connecticut General 


Connecticut Mutual 
Lincoln National (a) 
Provident Mutual 
Union Central 


Phoenix Mutual 
National Life (Vt.) 
Western & Southern 
Manufacturers (Canada) 
Equitable (Iowa) 


State Mutual ( Mass.) 

Great West (Canada) 

Pacific Mutual 

National Life & Acc. .......... 
Canada Life 


Mutual Life (Canada) 

London Life (Canada) 
American National 

Teachers Ins. & Ann, .......... 
Occidental (Calif. ) 


Guardian Life (N. Y.) 
Jefferson Standard 

Life of Virginia 
Confederation (Canada) 
Kansas City Life 


Southwestern Life 
Home Life (N. Y.) 
Fidelity Mutual 
Acacia Mutual 
Continental Assurance 


Northwestern National 
Franklin Life 

General American 
Imperial Life (Canada) 
United Benefit 


$11,592,529,046 
10,219,404,662 
6,57 1,694,494 
5,326,218,331 
3,540,545,595 


2,909,967 606 
2,267 496,993 
2,250,014,461 
2,167,995,417 
1,742,875,729 


1,564,065,796 
1,427,260,010 
1,406,017,393 
1,354,211,978 
1,054,441,140 


954,798,925 
883,600,146 
698,086,179 
676,661,088 
618,175,162 


607,274,153 
517,231,572 
507 493,659 
491,856,026 
477 983,266 


448,217,180 
446,027,252 
440,183,141 
431,020,909 
426,109,818 


410,552,808 
409,125,975 
408,750,887 
363,416,633 
360,053,476 


336,277,831 
324,852,407 
300,670,127 
276,185,934 
270,698,077 


270,392,846 
269,137,949 
267 326,059 
262,802,277 
241,118,730 


229,791,725 
222,842,751 
195,576,581 
187,203,171 
177 308,258 


Insurance in Force 


Metropolitan 
Prudential 

Equitable (N. Y.) 
John Hancock Mutual 
Travelers 


PIMOS cise di cdccaveeleomeac ans 
New York Life 

Northwestern Mutual 

Lincoln National (a) 

Sun Life (Canada) 
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Connecticut General 
Mutual of New York 
Occidental (Calif.) 
Massachusetts Mutual 
New England Mutual 


Mutual Benefit 

National Life & Acc. .......... 
Penn Mutual 

American National 

Western & Southern 


London Life (Can.) 
Connecticut Mutual 
Continental Assurance 
Bankers (Iowa) 
Great-West (Can.) 


Canada Life 

Union Central 

State Mutual ( Mass.) 
Provident Mutual 
Manufacturers (Canada) 


Life of Virginia 
Mutual Life (Canada) 
General American 
Pacific Mutual 
Franklin Life 


National Life (Vt.) 
Confederation (Canada) 
Phoenix Mutual 
Equitable (Iowa) 
Acacia Mutual 


Jefferson Standard 
Home Life (N. Y.) 
Northwestern National 
Cuna Mutual 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) 


Provident Life & Acc. ........ 
Southwestern Life 

Old Republic Credit 

United Benefit 

Kansas City Life 


$ 51,854,261,454 
39,109,353,873 
19,037,101,409 


13,383,561 ,600 
12,638,483,219 


11,743,895,766 
11,674,590,836 
6,886,833,499 
5,760,054,859 
5,222,947,100 


4,851,438,541 
4,648,703,850 
3,958,157,549 
3,624,801 ,430 
3,385,477 ,408 


3,247,812,166 
3,247,479,350 
3,215,656,651 
2,588,024,146 
2,519,380,006 


2,482,878,193 
2,447,704,141 
2,177,900,948 
1,801,476,851 
1,776,936,986 


1,606,290,432 
1,559,052,259 
1,539,782,945 
1,506,813,198 
1,490,647,588 


1,455,214,144 
1,396,841,481 
1,381,726,532 
1,365,023,113 
1,352,638,788 


1,310,876,920 
1,278,695,030 
1,240,282,913 
1,232,061,175 
1,202,723,042 


1,136,666,281 
1,104,126,739 
1,092,080,457 
1,048,375,096 
1,044,378,395 


1,003,897 ,319 
979,721,921 
958,939,174 
956,735,216 
955,114,999 





$254,483,616,988 


~ (a) Includes business of Reliance Life reinsured January 1, 1953. 





$69,803,541 ,629 
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T IS wise to reflect once in a while upon why life 

insurance in America grew to the gigantic size that 

it is today, not for the complacent view it gives us 
of our progress to date, but to help to chart a similar— 
or even better—course in the future. 


Several Reasons 


No doubt there are good economic reasons why life 
insurance found favorable conditions for growth on this 
continent. The business community was alert to the 
benefits of property insurance, there was a growing 
commercial and business class, and the free enterprise 
system encouraged the progress of the business. It can 
be pointed out, too, that life insurance had been devel- 
oped abroad, notably in Great Britain, to a point where 
its technical soundness was unquestionable, and many 
diverse policies had been devised to suit varied needs. 

In such an economic climate, the people had an op- 
portunity to make life insurance a great instrument of 
security, if they were inclined to do so. Several factors 
made North Americans receptive to life insurance. In 
the first place, insurance requires cooperation if it is to 
work. Only in the spreading of risk over large numbers 
can there be true insurance. The privations and dangers 
of the frontier made Americans aware of the necessity 
of cooperation, and this awareness did not leave them 
when the frontier was pushed westward to ever-new 
limits. Life insurance made sense to them just as did 
barn raising or the volunteer fire department. 


Competition 


As great a force in spreading life insurance has been 
the competitive spirit of agents and companies. Insur- 
ance men have never taken the view that there is a 
limit to the amount of insurance that can be sold in the 
country. Therefore there has never been any thought 
of splitting territory or classes of policyholders and say- 
ing, “You take yours and I’ll take mine, and iet’s not 
rock the boat.” Perhaps some lines of business endeavor 
would feel that once 88,000,000 out of a possible 155,- 
000,000 customers were sold that the saturation point 
had been reached in selling an intangible. The life in- 
surance industry for many years—perhaps throughout 
its history—has been far more concerned for the people 
who are not yet covered by insurance protection than 
it has been for those who are covered. And this is a 
good thing. 

Competition is the compelling force which has driven 
companies to introduce new types of insurance—indus- 
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trial, group, and pensions—new types of policies, which 
has made them lower rates, liberalize settlement pro- 
visions and cash values, and arrange ever more satis- 
factory settlement agreements. Competition is the force, 
too, which impels general agents and agents to compete 
against others in selling, and impels them to consider 
their own records as something to be broken. 

Competition is part of the nature of the American 
scene, and may be considered to arise from the frontier 
attitude as much as its twin, cooperation. The American 
through much of his history has had competition with 
truly gigantic opponents—the forests, hostile tribes, 
enemies in war. His acceptance of competition is as 
complete as his belief in eventual success. 


Hard Knocks Helped 


Even some things which seemed like threats at the 
time have proved great boons to life insurance. We 
have inklings of the gloom that spread among some 
life insurance men at the time Elizur Wright succeeded 
in getting the state of Massachusetts to set up an in- 
surance department and later to require companies to 
grant cash values. 

The Armstrong Investigation in New York seemed 
like a hard knock. Social Security, when it came, was 
seen by many as direct competition with life insurance. 
But who today would deny the principle of nonforfei- 
ture values, or would say that the public confidence en- 
gendered by state regulation and the reforms of the 
New York Law of 1906 were not among the greatest 
factors in public acceptance and growth? Nearly every 
agent knows how Social Security has helped him sell 
more life insurance than he ever thought possible, ly 
putting a minimum protection and retirement program 
within the reach of the average man, encouraging him 
to go farther through life insurance. 


Constant Reexamination 


There is no reason to be complacent about progress 
to date. There are still too many uninsured. Inflation 
has made necessary steady increases in the amount of 
insurance necessary just to replace earning power jor 
a readjustment period. Despite enormous amounts oi 
insurance sold in recent years, we are barely holding 
our own with inflation. New needs and new problems 
are a continuing challenge. We can, however, look bac<- 
ward with satisfaction, to see how we have solved pro)- 
lems in the past, and use that experience to meet tlie 
future. 
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She keeps house for a nation’s business 


You make a phone call, and it’s her voice that answers. 
You dictate a letter, and it’s she who writes it down. 


You need a speech that somebody made two or three years 
ago... or was it four? ... or was it a magazine article? 
You can’t recall, but she can, and has it on your desk 

in twenty minutes. 


Who is this girl who turns up wherever business is done, 
remembering what you forget, doing what you haven’t 
time to do, making the nation’s offices as bright and orderly 
asa well-kept kitchen? 


The personnel cards say she’s Miss Jones, secretary; 

Mrs. Brown, receptionist; Miss Perry, file clerk; Miss Hoyt, 
accounting machine operator. They tell you she’s 21 

or 43, that she’s worked here and there, that she went to 
this or that school. 


Maybe the cards should tell you more. 


Perhaps they should mention that Miss Jones has 
an invalid mother, and never lets her problem 
show in the face you see from nine to five. 


Perhaps they should say that Mrs. Brown 


is supporting a son in college, that Miss Perry practices 
shorthand during her lunch hours, that Miss Hoyt is 
studying business administration at night. 


And where is the card that tells you that work in America 
is a happier thing because Miss Jones is there, and 

Mrs. Brown, and Miss Perry, and Miss Hoyt, bringing 
some softening touch of life into the places where jobs 

are done? 


Take a letter, Miss Jones. “To whom it may concern: 
Thanks for your help. Thanks for spelling better than I do, 
and for knowing what I don’t. Thanks for remembering 
when a collective noun takes a singular verb, and for 
wearing a flower on rainy mornings, and for being cheerful 
when I am not, and for knowi ing how to work hard and 
still be human. Thanks for being everywhere that a bright 
mind, a willing hand, and a pleasant way are needed.” 


Mail it to yourself, Miss Jones. Sign it, 
“Very sincerely yours.” 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Long before many of us were born, Western and Southern was serving 

the financial needs of growing communities. Today, with the same dependable 
service and years of experience and public confidence to its credit, it 
continues to improve and expand its underwriting facilities to meet the 


ever-increasing needs of the insuring public. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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DUE INSURANGE DEBE, 


VER three hundred thousand 

companies in the United 

States have group insurance 
plans in force and the great majority 
of these are paid for in part or in 
their entirety by the employers. 
Usually when an employer buys a 
group insurance plan for his em- 
ployees he makes quite a splash 
when introducing it. There may be 
a speech by the president, bulletin 
board notices, carefully prepared an- 
nouncement booklets, an article in 
the company publication, foremen’s 
meetings, and the like. The average 
employer when he buys the plan, 
makes quite a display over the fact 
that he has provided group insurance 
for his employees. He probably 
spent a lot of time selecting the right 
plan, proper amounts of coverage 
and the best carrier. He tries, in a 
carefully modest sort of way, to 
impress his employees with what he 
is doing for them. 


Dissipated Good Will 


And then he washes his hands of 
the whole matter. He and his 
treasurer know that they still spend 
just as much money each month 
for group insurance as they did the 
first month they installed it and they 
expect, by some magic formula, that 
their employees will be just as im- 
pressed, month after month, as they 
hoped they were when they installed 
the plan. An employer will spend a 
lot of time and money giving his 
employees what he and they thought 
was a good thing, then proceed to 
dissipate the good-will value it 
created by promptly forgetting it. 

Various claims have been made as 
to what a group insurance plan will 
do to improve employee relations 
and morale. There is no accurate 
way of measuring whether a plan 
will actually reduce turnover or help 
attract new employees, but one thing 
is certain—to get all the benefits out 
of the money spent for employee 
welfare plans you’ve got to promote 
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them. Employees must be reminded 
constantly and continually of the 
benefits they are deriving or may 
derive from the coverage made 
available to them. If the group in- 
surance plan was bought under union 
pressure, the union is taking full 
credit for the plan, and is not letting 
its members forget what it has 
obtained for them. 


Promoting Insurance 


Just how can an employer go about 
promoting and publicizing insur- 
ance? Does he use his house organ 
to list claimants and _ beneficiaries 
and the amounts they were paid? 
Has he ever published a letter from 
a doctor or a hospital advising how 
they appreciate the promptness in 
which debts are settled when there 
is a group insurance check available? 
Or featured a letter from a grateful 
widow as to what her late husband’s 
group life insurance means to her 
and her children? 

One company posts a photostatic 
enlargement of each group life claim 
check on its bulletin board with no 
note of explanation whatsoever. 
This insurance company check shows 
only the beneficiary’s name and the 
amount. Employees who knew the 
deceased can usually recognize the 
beneficiary. Others speculate as to 
whose beneficiary it is, in either case 
creating considerable renewed inter- 
est in the group life insurance plan. 

Another company includes as a 
part of its regular training program 
for foremen a series of instructional 
lectures on the benefits, privileges, 
and terms of the group insurance 
policy. This not only gives the 
foreman the knowledge to answer 
questions, but it unobtrusively re- 
minds him, and indirectly the other 
employees, of the many benefits the 
group plan contains. 


Occasional payroll envelope stuff- 
ers can be used advantageously. 
The messages can range all the way 
from an annual summary of the 
total number and amount of claims 
paid during the year, to such subtle 
approaches as a query as to whether 
or not the employee has the proper 
beneficiary designated under his 
group insurance, or whether he is 
familiar with the method of report- 
ing claims in the event he is out sick 
or hospitalized. 

One employer, whose group insur- 
ance coverage is based upon salaries, 
uses group insurance as his opener 
in interviews when he is advising an 
employee of a salary increase. He 
starts such a conversation along 
these lines, “Jim, it seems to me 
that you don’t have enough insur- 
ance and I’ve just made arrange- 
ments to give you another $2500 
of group life coverage.” This has 
become such a pleasant pattern in 
this particular establishment that 
the employees often jokingly remark 
to their supervisors that it’s about 
time they got a little more group 
insurance, when they think they’re 
due for a raise. 


Christmas Announcement 


The owner of one comparatively 
small family type business makes it 
a practice of announcing liberaliza- 
tion and increases in his company’s 
group insurance plan at the annual 
Christmas banquet. He started his 
plan with a modest amount of group 
life insurance, added some accident 
and sickness benefits the following 
Christmas, increased the life insur- 
ance amounts another year, and an- 
nounced hospitalization at a later 
Christmas party. 

Employees can become the best 
salesmen for a group plan. A visit 
to a hospitalized employee whose 
bills will be largely or wholly taken 
care of by the group hospital plan 
is a logical place to start. The plant- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Benefits—Continued 


ing of some idea in his mind along 
the following lines. may be effective. 
“It’s certainly too bad you have to 
be in here, but isn’t it fortunate that 
you're covered by our group hospital 
plan so that you won’t have to worry 
about paying the bills? Sometimes 
we wonder if you fellows ever think 
about this protection when you're 
working at your day to day routine 
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in the plant. I hope when you come 
back to your job you'll let the fellows 
know the thing really works.” 


Don't Miss the Mrs. 


lf the plan contains maternity 
benefits for female employees the 
employer may be missing an ex- 
cellent opportunity if he does not 
follow through with the woman who 
leaves to have her baby. Normally 
she does not return to work, and 
thus he does not get the word of 
mouth promotion as suggested above. 
Why not drop her a note when the 
baby arrives and tell her how pleased 
you are that the group insurance 
plan could help pay for the new 
arrival? The chances are her reply 
will contain some reference to the 
group insurance which can be used 
advantageously in a house organ or 
otherwise. 

These are but a few of the many 
ways in which an employer can take 
better advantage of his group insur- 
ance. Knowledge of his own per- 
sonnel will dictate how direct his 
approach can be. 

When a union buys a group plan 
or when it forces an employer to 
buy one, it can brag openly to the 
members. An employer, however, 
cannot pat himself on the back quite 
as vigorously nor can he appear to 
be too paternalistic. One of the 
reasons children like dessert and 
don’t like spinach is because they are 
constantly reminded that spinach is 
good ‘for them. 


The Psychological Makeup 


It takes care not to overdo the 
promotion of group insurance plan, 
once it is in effect. By dwelling too 
much on the topic, “What a wonder- 
ful thing I am doing for you, my 
employees,” a company can turn 
dessert into spinach. The personnel 
manager can probably give very 
excellent suggestions about promot- 
ing group benefits if he is listened 
to. He should be aware of what 
other organizations are doing to get 
their money’s worth out of their 
group insurance premium and he 
knows, too, the psychological makeup 
of his own employees and about 
how far and how often he can pro- 
mote the company’s benevolence, 


He will have to tell the average em- 
ployer, that he is currently cheating 
himself of the value for which he is 
paying. 

Successful department store exec- 
utives will admit their sales depend 
nearly as much on merchandising 
methods as they do on the articles 
themselves. An employer can’t de- 
pend on his group plan to sell itself 
either, even though it stands ready 
to be one of the biggest assets 
in developing and maintaining em- 
ployee morale. 


Reprinted from State Mutual Life’s “Field 
Service.” 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Since publication of the March ‘s- 
sue, the following companies have 
expanded as indicated: 

American Bankers (Fla.) in Ken- 
tucky; Century Life (Texas) in 
Washington; Commercial Benefit 
(Ariz.) in South Carolina; Con- 
tinental Assurance (Ill.) in Saskat- 
chewan ; General American (Mo.) in 
Kentucky; Girardian (Texas) in 
Arizona, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nevada, Ohio, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wyoming; Horace 
Mann (Iil.) in Wyoming ; Independ- 
ence L. & A. (Ky.) in New Jersey; 
Lafayette Life (Ind.) in Missouri; 
Liberty L. & A. (Mich.) in Dela- 
ware; Liberty National (Ala.) in 
Missouri; Metropolitan (N. Y.) in 
Puerto Rico; Mutual Trust (IIl.) 
in California; National Educators 
(Texas) in Puerto Rico; North Cen- 
tral (Minn.) in Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin; Provident L. & C. (Tenn.) in 
New Hampshire and New Jersey; 
Republic National (Texas) in Wy- 
oming ;' Savings Mutual (Texas) in 
Alaska; Security State (Idaho) in 
Missouri; Southern Farm Bureau 
(Miss.) in Ohio, South Carolina and 
Virginia; Southern States (Texas) 
in Utah; Southland (Texas) in Ten- 
nessee; State Capital (N. C.) in 
Kentucky; State Farm (Ill.) in 
Ohio; Union Labor (N. Y.) in 
Delaware and New MHampshir: ; 
Union Life (Ark.) in Wyoming; 
Union Mutual (Me.) in Nova 
Scotia; Universe (Nev.) in Wyo- 
ming; Western Farm Bureau 
(Colo.) in Arizona; Westland 
(Calif.) in Nevada and Washington. 
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PERSONVEL ADMINISTRATION 


HE president of a large 

Eastern company recently 

made the statement that dur- 
ing the next decade, our most press- 
ing management problems _ will 
occur, not in the area of agency de- 
velopment or investments or legisla- 
tion, but in the field of home office 
personnel administration, cost con- 
trols, and mechanization. His inter- 
pretation of the term “personnel 
administration” covers all aspects of 
managing and coordinating the ac- 
tivities of the people who comprise 
home and field office staffs. 


The Problem 


This is the situation which pres- 
ently confronts almost every insur- 
ance company today : 

1. We are operating in an extremely 
tight labor market, the demand for 
qualified office workers far exceed- 
ing the supply in almost every com- 
munity. 

2. Turnover and 
excessive. 

3. Office morale has much to be de- 
sired. 

4. Supervisory morale is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

5. Wages and consequent cost of 
operations are excessive. 

6. There is a dearth of potential 
technical and officer talent. 

Why has this situation come upon 
us since the close of the war? It 
seems to be the result of a combi- 
nation of circumstances over which 
individuals have had little control. 
An understanding of these causes 
should deter us from indulging in 
wishful thinking that this is but a 
transitory period and that we ulti- 
mately will return to the “good old 
days.” 

The tight labor market, which we 
and all employers of office workers 
are presently experiencing, is due 
to a rather unusual combination of 


absenteeism are 
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circumstances, summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The low marriage and birth rate 
in the early days of the depression 
of the “thirties” has deprived us of 
the allotment of young office work- 
ers who would normally be entering 
the labor market at this time. 

2. The high degree of prosperity of 
so many families has resulted in an 
increasing number of young girls 
continuing their education beyond 
high school. 

3. Full employment and high wages 
enjoyed by young men have resulted 
in a substantial increase in the mar- 
riage and birth rate. 

4, The high rate of business activity 
has resulted in increased competition 
for office workers. 


No Single Solution 


The tendency to excessive turn- 
over and absenteeism is a normal 
accompaniment of a highly competi- 
tive labor market. The morale prob- 
lem is an exceedingly complex one 
with no single solution. A major 
portion of this paper will be devoted 
to this subject. Probably the most 
important aspect of it has to do with 
the attitudes and abilities of the 
supervisory group through whom 
management policies are transmitted 
to the workers. 

We have been inclined to look to 
supervisors training courses as the 
panacea to correct this tendency and 
have been somewhat disappointed 
with the results. There seem to be 
three major factors which account 
for poor morale on the part of many 
middle management groups and 
technicians. 

1. With the rapid growth of the 
companies, specialization is being 


carried to a high degree tending to 
circumscribe the all-around develop- 
ment of the ambitious individual. 
2. The development of staff facili- 
ties, particularly in the area of meth- 
ods, procedures and personnel, nar- 
rows the area of creative opportuni- 
ties of the operating supervisors. 

3. This group in the main have not 
received increases in compensation 
commensurate with the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar— 
and the tax bite. They are in the 
most expensive period of their lives 
with children ready to go to college 
and a reasonable standard of living 
to maintain. I know of supervisors 
in the $7,000 to $8,000 salary classi- 
fication who are doing night and 
weekend work to balance their 
budgets. 

The combination of high wages 
with low individual production is of 
course responsible for the tendency 
towards higher costs of operations. 
I would emphasize the word “ten- 
dency” because they need not of 
necessity result in higher costs. 
Some companies have been success- 
ful in actually reducing unit costs 
through superior management skills, 
work simplification, work elimina- 
tion and mechanization. This is an- 
other story too involved to be 
treated in the limited space available. 


A Dearth of Talent 


The extremely rapid growth of 
insurance companies since the close 
of the war has revealed a dearth of 
technical and officer talent. This is 
a major personnel problem in many 
organizations. We are paying the 
price of negligence in developing 
supervisory talent in the past. 
Something can be done to meet the 
present emergency but more can and 
should be done now to prepare for 
requirements five and ten years 
hence. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Personnel Adm.—Continued 


What are insurance companies 
doing to cope with these many office 
personnel problems? Six years ago 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation made a comprehensive sur- 
vey of “Personnel Practices in the 
Life Insurance Business.’”’ Last fall 
we completed a similar study report- 
ing trends in the personnel practices 
of one hundred and forty-seven 


companies during this five year 
period. 

The study indicates a very sig- 
nificant trend towards liberality in 
the treatment of office workers, 
stimulated at least in part by com- 
petition in an exceedingly tight labor 
market. The trend towards a shorter 
work week is continuing. Within 
recent months a number of compa- 
nies have abandoned the 40-hour 
work week, a 37% hour week is the 
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“He’s hiding behind the door, Mister—And does he need more 
insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Welcome 


When Bankerslifemen come to call they are welcome . . 


. and 


even the dog may get into the welcoming act—usually, we'll 
admit, as a tail-wagger rather than a conversationalist. 


Bankerslifemen have earned the right to be welcomed by bring- 
ing to an interview the necessary knowledge and the effective 
policy forms to meet the prospect’s needs. They have been 
trained from their earliest days in their agency offices, under 
careful supervision, and have supplemented that training 
through study and Home Office schools. They are continuing 
students of new developments in the life insurance business. 
They keep themselves worthy of welcome. 


Their service-minded and knowledgeable approach to any 
interview makes Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters 
you like to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 
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most prevalent today. There has 
been a noticeable trend toward 
formal rest periods, an increase in 
recreational and social activities, 
free and subsidized lunches. Pay 
days now occur more frequently 
with a bi-weekly pay period replac- 
ing the former semi-monthly period. 

Company-sponsored training and 
educational programs have increased 
during this period. Over two hun- 
dred companies are now providing 
class instruction for employee-stu- 
dents preparing for L.O.M.A. Insti- 
tute examinations. 

Our survey indicates that, what 
might be called the “mechanics” of 
personnel administration have been 
extended and perfected during this 
period. There has been a noticeable 
increase in the use of full time per- 
sonnel directors, aptitude tests are 
being used by a larger number of 
companies and formal merit rating 
as a basis of salary increases is be- 
coming a standard practice. 118 of 
the 147 companies participating in 
the survey have a staff personnel 
department, and 77 companies re- 
port the use of a full-time personnel 
officer. It is interesting to note that 
in 111 companies this officer reports 
to a senior officer of the company, 
47 reporting to the president. 


Most Important Source 


High schools continue to be the 
most important source of recruits 
for insurance office positions. How- 
ever, more companies reported the 
use of “friends of employees or 
former employees” as a source of 
applicants than any other media. 
Fourteen companies reported paying 
a bonus to employees recommending 
friends who are engaged and remain 
with the company for a stipulated 
period of time, usually three months. 
These bonuses range from $5 to $50, 
the most prevalent award being $25, 
payable in $5 installments, the final 
payment being made after six 
months of satisfactory service. 

Among the devices being success- 
fully used in recruiting clerical work- 
ers are maintaining a close liaison 
with the high schools, offering tours 
of the company for the commercial 
department seniors, and addressing 
high school student bodies on “Ca 
reer Day.” Advertising in high 
school papers, maintaining frequent 
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contact with high school counsellors, 
distribution of company house or- 
gans to graduating classes and par- 
ticipating in part-time cooperative 
educational programs, are other 
means of enticing high school appli- 
cants. 


Part-time Help 


One of the most significant trends 
revealed by this report is the grow- 
ing reliance upon part-time help as 
a means of meeting the current short- 
age of clerical workers. One hun- 
dred and thirty-eight companies re- 
ported the use of one or more types 
of part-time or temporary employ- 
ment. 44% of the companies re- 
ported the use of part-time workers 
of the high school undergraduate 
type, which compares with 42% in 
the 1947 study. Fifteen of the com- 
panies reported that between 5% 
and 10% of their total staff is rated 
as part-time employees. Eleven 
companies reported 10% to 20% 
part-time workers and two compa- 
nies reported over 20%. There are 
two forms of what might be termed 
“permanent part-time help” in use, 
the most popular and growing one 
is the irregular schedule workers— 
mature employees, usually married 
women who work four, five or six 
hours a day, usually starting late 
and leaving early. A fewer number 
of companies have regular night 
shifts of from four to five hours’ 
duration. One of the handicaps in 
operating night shifts is the diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate super- 
vision. 

A Canadian company commented 
upon its lack of success in obtaining 
replies to advertisements for second 
shift and night shift workers, using 
the regular newspaper classified ad- 
vertising column. When they finally 
came to the conclusion that the type 
of people they were hopeful of re- 
cruiting did not regularly read the 
want-ad column, they inserted a dis- 
play add on the society page of the 
local paper and the response was 
immediate, enabling them to fill all 
of their openings. 

Eighty percent of the companies 
are using one or more tests as an 
aid to selecting employees, which is 
a considerable increase over the 
number reported in the 1947 survey. 
As might be expected, the minimum 
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Yes, ready and willing to 
help you earn those BIG 
Washington National com- 
mission checks is that swash- 
buckling, hard-working _ or- 
ganization of BLUE DEVILS. 

A well-trained staff of 60 
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Kenneth Mullins, Vice Presi- 
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BLUE DEVILS can mean 
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qualifications for employment have 
been substantially lowered during 
this period. 

Of course, most companies estab- 
lish a probationary period for new 
employees. The significant trend in 
this policy during the past five years 
has been reducing this period from 
six months or a year to a three 
months’ period. Seventy-seven of 
the reporting companies indicated a 
probationary period of three months 
and twenty-four a period of six 
months, 


Practically all companies today 
are hiring married women and 
former employees. Fifty percent of 
those reporting indicated that they 
would hire the spouse of a present 
employee. Furthermore, there seems 
to be no restrictions on the employ- 
ment of relatives of employees. 120 
of the 147 reporting companies in- 
dicated that they have no objection 
to outside employment after work- 
ing hours. There is usually the 
stipulation that such employment 


{Continued on page 88) 
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GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


role in meeting social problems 

has always provoked vigorous 
discussion and debate. In America, 
unlike most of the rest of the world, 
government enjoys no monopoly in 
the field of social action. As long 
as this situation exists, the job of 
defining the appropriate spheres of 
government and individual respon- 
sibility will always produce a healthy 
difference of opinion. 


I: AMERICA, the government’s 


Ends in Tyranny 


In many lands, the individual’s 
life from the cradle to the grave has 
become the object of government 
paternalism. There, the govern- 
ment’s role is to meet all social 
problems of every kind and charac- 
ter. Failure to fulfill this impossible 
task requires a scapegoat. The first 
“villain” is usually the economic 
system. It is attacked by the redis- 
tribution of wealth and nationaliza- 
tion of property. This impersonal 
“enemy” is destroyed by having the 
government operate at a loss busi- 
ness which private enterprise oper- 
ated at a profit. The new social prob- 
lems thus created are then blamed on 
enemies of the state. When these 
are liquidated and the promised mil- 
lennium still not achieved, the only 
plausible scapegoats left are eco- 
nomic imperialists abroad. Thus we 
find that what may begin as a hu- 
mane effort to solve all social prob- 
lems by the power of government 
usually ends in tyranny at home and 
hostility toward other countries. 

America has grown up in a dif- 
ferent tradition. From the begin- 
ning, we have been more concerned 
by the power of governmerit than by 
the blessings which it can bestow. 
The Declaration of Independence 
proclaims that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights and that govern- 
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ments are instituted among men not 
to grant, but to secure those rights. 
Those rights were secured in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Government power was divided 
three ways at the national level and 
further divided as between the fed- 
eral and state governments. And to 
make absolutely certain that govern- 
ment would never be their master, 
the people adopted the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution 
known as the Bill of Rights. 

Alexander Hamilton and others 
had opposed the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights. They argued that it was 
unnecessary to curb the power of 
government by a series of express 
prohibitions because government had 
no power, for example, to abridge 
freedom of the press. They argued 
that a Bill of Rights might cripple 
the federal government, that the 
people should trust the President 
and the Congress. The argument of 
Hamilton has a familiar ring today. 
The Administration is using exactly 
the same argument in opposition to 
the constitutional amendment which 
63 other Senators and I have pro- 
posed to safeguard the exercise of 
the treaty-making power. 

The Constitution of the United 
States does not catalogue a whole 
series of economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights such as you will find in 
the Soviet Constitution, in the 
United Nations Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights, or in many of the con- 
ventions spawned by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. This 
fact is particularly galling to those 
who would assign the Federal gov- 
ernment a much larger role in meet- 
ing social problems. Many ingen- 
ious explanations have been ad- 


vanced for this alleged oversight 


_ on the part of the Founding Fathers, 


There are some who frankly say 
that the UN Human Rights Cov- 
enants are an improvement on our 
Constitution because they include 
the new social, economic, and cul- 
tural rights. The answer, in my 
judgment, is that the men who wrcte 
the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights knew the difference between 
rights and aspirations. Medical care, 
adequate housing, and a generally 
high standard of living are all very 
fine, but they are not fundamental 
rights. 


Bi-partisan Mistake 


Now is a good time to explode 
the prevalent but shallow thought 
that the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union is an admirable document. 
The only trouble, we are told, is 
that the Soviets fail to live up to 
the fine phrases in their constitu- 
tion. This is a bi-partisan mistake. 
Former President Truman made it 
in a speech several years ago in De- 
troit. My good friend, John Foster 
Dulles, at the time he testified in 
Opposition to my proposed consti- 
tutional amendment said that the 
Soviet Constitution is a beautifully 
written document. I say that any 
constitution which recognizes that 
government is obliged to satisfy all 
the economic desires of man is a 
blueprint for tyranny. Such an ob- 
ligation calls for immediate economic 
regimentation and eventually polit- 
ical regimentation. The 82nd Con- 
gress recognized this truth when ‘t 
stripped from the Puerto Rican 
Constitution sections on economic 
and social rights modeled after the 
proposed UN Covenants on Human 
Rights. 


There is a role for our govert 
ment to play in meeting social prol 
lems. Social Security, in my judg 
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ment, is an appropriate field for 
governmental action, We may prop- 
erly presume, I think, that everyone 
who reaches the age of 65 has con- 
tributed in some way to the nation’s 
wealth and is entitled to some allow- 
ance in his old-age. And no matter 
how shiftless or improvident an in- 
dividual may be, our land is too 
bountiful to tolerate starvation by 
any man. Recognizing the govern- 
ment’s role in this field does not im- 
ply blanket endorsement of the pres- 
ent old-age and survivor’s insur- 
ance program. Our present social 
security system is riddled with wind- 
falls, arbitrary exclusions from cov- 
erage, inequities, and financial mad- 
ness. I am very hopeful that the 
investigation now being conducted 
by Congressman Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska will lead to a much im- 
proved system of social security. 


Clear Responsibility 


The hazard of unemployment is a 
social problem of the first magni- 
tude. Government has a clear re- 
sponsibility to help alleviate the 
hardship flowing from involuntary 
unemployment. 

Almost from the beginning of our 
Republic, education has been recog- 
nized as an appropriate field for gov- 
ernment action. It is possible to 
spell out a good theoretical case for 
a completely private system of edu- 
cation. A greater measure of aca- 
demic freedom would probably exist 
under a completely private system of 
education. American education is a 
field, however, where, in the words 
of Mr. Justice Holmes, “a page of 
history is worth a volume of logic.” 

Another great social problem is 
that of medical care. Here, in my 
judgment, government has little or 
no role to play. It cannot provide 
free medical care without intruding 
upon the doctor-patient relationship. 
We are making great progress in 
utilizing private health insurance 
plans. Only the problem of catastro- 
phic illness remains, and I am con- 
fident that it can be solved without 
committing American doctors to the 
control of the Federal government. 

After determining that the govern- 
ment has a responsibility in meet- 
Ing some particular social problem, 
Americans have a further question 
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to answer. Which government 
should act? Unlike the situation in 
most other nations, our Federal 
government is one of limited and 
delegated powers. To make doubly 
sure of this, the Tenth Amendment 
was adopted. It provides that all 
powers not delegated to the Federal 
government are reserved to the states 
or to the people. 

In the three fields I have indicated 
as proper for governmental action— 
social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, and education—one of the 
three layers of American govern- 
ment has primary responsibility. 
Social Security is, and should re- 


main, primarily the responsibility of 
the Federal government. Unemploy- 
ment compensation should be made 
even more completely the respon- 
sibility of the several states. And 
elementary education should con- 
tinue to be controlled primarily by 
local governments. In the fourth 
field mentioned, that of medical 
care, I would say that the right of 
an American to free choice of his 
doctor is a reserved constitutional 
right. 

Now we have a fourth layer of 
government busy grinding out treaty 
law in Geneva and other faraway 
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Government's Role—Continued 


The American citizen has 
never cast a single vote for any of the 
eager beavers who presume to de- 
cide what social and economic rights 
he shall enjoy. But there is not a 
phase of human activity which is 
not subject to detailed regulation by 
the terms of some 200 treaties pre- 
pared or being drafted under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 
The present Administration, and 
particularly the Secretary of State, 
deserve great credit for reversing 


places. 


the treaty policy of the Truman Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Dulles has said, 
for example, that the United States 
will not sign such treaties as the 
Human Rights Covenants which 
might endanger the constitutional 
rights of the American people if 
ratified. Under the new treaty pol- 
icy announced by Mr. Dulles, treaties 
will not be used to effectuate “‘inter- 
nal social reforms” or to control 
what are “essentially matters of do- 
mestic concern.” This new treaty 
policy represents a return to the tra- 
ditional function of the treaty power. 
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It is consistent with Article 2, para- 
graph 7, of the United Nations 
Charter which forbids UN interven- 
tion in the purely domestic affairs 
of its members. The Adminstra- 
tion’s new treaty policy is so good, 
in my judgment, that it should be 
made a part of our fundamental law. 
It should not be a purely temporary 
policy reversible at the will of some 
future Administration. I am con- 
fident that the Congress and the 
American people share this view. 


What I and the 63 co-sponsors of 
S. J. Res. 1 are trying to do is to 
enact a bill of rights against the 
treaty-making power. I have no 
doubt that the first ten amendments 
were intended to apply to treaties 
as well as to acts of Congress. |or 
example, Thomas Jefferson note: in 
his Manual of Parliamentary P-ac- 
tice that the President and the Sen- 
ate cannot do by treaty what the 
whole government is prevented from 
doing in any way. The expectations 
of Jefferson were defeated in the 
famous case of Missouri v. Holland. 
From that day to this, all lawyers 
have recognized that the powers of 
our state governments and local gov- 
ernments could be transferred by 
treaty to Washington or to some 
international body. 


We should not criticize United 
Nations agencies for not accepting 
the American doctrine of unalien- 
able rights. We should continue to 
participate in the deliberations of 
UN social and economic agencies 
even though they believe that gov- 
ernment power, national or inter- 
national, is the only answer to cur- 
rent social problems. By methods 
of example, persuasion and educa- 
tion, we may yet hope to convince 
our friends abroad that fundamental 
human rights lie in the spiritual 
realm and not in the temporal power 
of government. To engage with 
safety in this kind of international 
discussion, we need a treaty con- 
trol amendment. Then, if alien ide- 
ologies should again sway the .\d- 
ministration in power, not even a 
careless or a rubber-stamp Senate 
will be able to forfeit the inalien- 
able, God-given rights of the Amer- 
ican people. 


From an address before the 4lst annual meet: 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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Velerans’ 
DEATH BENEFITS 


LEE B. WINKLER, M.S. 
Insurance Counselor 
Special Representative 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


NCE again a little knowledge 

is proving to be a dangerous 

thing. Too many underwrit- 
ers are only: semi-informing veter- 
ans regarding their families’ benefits 
in the event of a non-service con- 
nected death. 

I have checked over insurance 
programs and estate plans which 
have included in them monthly in- 
comes to a widow and children based 
on from 20% to 40% of these bene- 
fits. I have seen monthly bulletins 
sent out by life underwriters to their 
clients, advising them to “awaken” 
to the availability of these rights. It 
is time to call “halt” for a moment, 
and review matters. 


Eligibility Requirements 


Briefly, these are the eligibility 
requirements for non-service con- 
nected death benefits to the families 
of World War II veterans, and 
veterans of the Korean conflict. 

1. A widow must have been mar- 
ried to a World War II veteran on 
or prior to December 31, 1956, or 
to a veteran of the Korean Conflict 
prior to the expiration of ten years 
subsequent to such future date as 
may be determined by presidential 
proclamation (or by concurrent 
resolution of the: Congress), and 
have lived continuously with him 
from the date of marriage to the 
date of his death, without separation 
that was due to the fault of the 
widow. 

2. A child must be legitimate, le- 
gally adopted, or a stepchild if a 
member of the veteran’s household 
at the time of his death. Illegitimate 
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children are included if acknowl- 
edged in writing signed by the 
veteran, or if he has been judicially 
ordered or decreed to contribute to 
such child’s support, or if he has 
been, prior to the date of his death, 
judicially decreed to be the putative 
father of such child, or if he is 
otherwise shown by evidence satis- 
factory to the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs to be the putative 
father of such child. A child must 
be unmarried and under the age of 
18, or 21 if attending school. 

3. The veteran must have been dis- 
charged or released from service 
under conditions other than dis- 
honorable and must (a) have been 
receiving or entitled to receive at 
the date of his death compensation 
or retirement pay for disability con- 
nected with service in World War 
II or the Korean Conflict, or (b) 
have rendered 90 days or more serv- 
ice, or if less than 90 days have been 
discharged from service for a dis- 
ability incurred in service, and, in 
either event, have had at the time 
of his death a disability that was 
connected with service in World 
War II or the Korean Conflict for 
which compensation would be pay- 
able if 10 per centum or more in 
degree. 

Here is the first pitfall, and the 
most dangerous one of all in my 
estimation. The law does not state 
or specify any minimum amount of 
disability rating. Even 0% or 1% 
would appear to be sufficient—but 
—to quote from a letter from Mr. 
R. J. Hinton, Director of the De- 
pendents and Beneficiaries Claims 
Service: (Italics are my own) 


BENEFITS AVAILABLE 


Widow with one child 
Each additional child 
No widow but one child .... 
No widow but two children 
(equally divided) 
No widow but three children 
(equally divided) 
Each additional child 
(total equally divided)... 7.20 
Dependent parents Nothing 


“". . generally speaking; a@ service 
connected condition which is evalu- 
ated at O per centum would not con- 
stitute a disability within the mean- 
ing of the law. Certain liberality, 
however, is accorded combat con- 
ditions in that a service connected 
combat condition for which the vet- 
eran received treatment, or which 
resulted in a permanent residual, 
may be regarded as a disability 
within the meaning of the law. For 
example, if a veteran has a scar re- 
sulting from gunshot wound in- 
curred in combat, such condition 
would be accepted as sufficient even 
though it might otherwise be evalu- 
ated at zero per centum under the 
schedule for rating disabilities.” 

It will quickly be seen that any 
veteran who is not actually receiv- 
ing disability compensation of 10% 
or more is not absolutely certain of 
having his family receive non-serv- 
ice connected death benefits. 


Open to Question 


At best, the matter of eligibility 
for such a veteran is open to ques- 
tion. At the time of the veteran’s 
death, unless he is receiving com- 
pensation of 10% or more, it will 
have to be proven to the Veterans 
Administration’s satisfaction that the 
veteran had an ascertainable service- 
connected disability at the time of 
his death. The burden of proof is 
upon the veteran’s family. 

Another problem arises through 
the additional income limitations im- 
posed upon a widow. A widow with- 
out children may not exceed $1,400 
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Veterans’ Benefits—Continued 


in other annual income, or $2,700 
with children. Such an exceeding 
will result in suspension of the pen- 
sion to the widow for the year in 
which this additional income is re- 
ceived. (The child’s portion of a 
pension is not affected.) 

“Other income” has been ruled to 
include all earnings plus, Social Se- 
curity benefits, and proceeds from 
commercial life insurance policies 
whether set up under the optional 
modes or payable in one sum! 

It is often impossible to keep 
from exceeding these limits as set. 
Even though commercial life insur- 
ance policies are set up as one sum 
payments, or giving the right of full 
withdrawal under an optional mode, 
(thereby only suspending the pen- 
sion payments for the first year), a 
severe hardship may still be worked 
if the insurance program depends 
upon the pension income for its suc- 
cess. 

Finally, this entire question of 
veteran’s benefits is a governmental 
one. It is subject at all times to gov- 
ernment rulings, readjustments, 
amendments, and even complete re- 
moval (though the latter would seem 
doubtful ). 

To plan a man’s insurance pro- 
gram depending to any extent upon 
these benefits is to court disaster, 


service, without obligation. 


MAIL| NAME 


IF YOU WANT YOUR NAME ADDED TO A 
MAILING LIST FOR HELPFUL SALES AIDS 


Each month thousands of insurance men are receiving 
one or more of our specially designed brokerage publica- 
tions, packed with money-making ideas, facts and figures. 
You, too, are invited to take advantage of this profitable 


Surplus business only is solicited from agents of other companies. 


unless the underwriter is certain be- 
yond a doubt that the benefits are 
available to the man concerned, and 
that the man will qualify at the time 
of his death. 


Certainty of Payment 


One of life insurance’s strongest 
points psychologically and saleswise 
is its certainty. If an insurance pro- 
gram promises to pay a widow $200 
or $300 per month from the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance contracts—it 
is guaranteed by the insurance com- 
panies that she will receive those 
payments exactly as set up under 
the settlement options. 

If, however, included in this $200 
or $300 a month is a veteran’s bene- 
fit of say $67.20 per month (widow 
with two children), and any one of 
the several future contingencies as 
set forth above should deprive the 
widow and her children of this 
money, there would be a pitiful, un- 
livable, if not critical, situation 
created. 

Imagine—$67.20 per month of 
veteran’s benefits suddenly found to 
be non-existent in the family’s 
planned income. Almost $17 per 
week—almost $900 per year less 
than a spouse had assumed he had 
made available for his wife and chil- 
dren to exist on after his death! 
Try to picture the situation of the 
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planning underwriter in such a case, 
It has happened. 

Insurance companies, several of 
the largest among them, have recog- 
nized the inherent dangers of pro- 
grams which include such benefits 
as part of a planned, guaranteed in- 
come. These companies have re. 
fused to issue completed delivery 
kits where such veteran’s benefits are 
included in a program without a 
signed release from the client. This 
release states that the client has been 
made fully aware (by the agent con- 
cerned) of the many ramifications of 
the law that are involved in the ob- 
taining of such benefits, and that the 
client understands that including 
such rights as part of his insurance 
program will make it subject to un- 
certainty. 

Veteran’s benefits are certainly to 
be taken advantage of. They are 
available to every veteran who meets 
the requirements in order that his 
family may receive them. There are 
no “trick clauses” ; no evasive state- 
ments. The law is clear. 

The danger lies in making these 
benefits part and parcel of an in- 
surance program without being ab- 
solutely and unqualifiedly certain 
that the client will unquestionably 
have this money made available to 
his widow by the government. If 
any doubt exists—to state otherwise 
is to mislead—perhaps fatally. 


NALU HEADQUARTERS 


oo D. C. was the 
unanimous choice of N.A.L.- 
U.’s board of trustees for the new 
location of the association’s head- 
quarters office. This decision was 
reached at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago on April 17, following the 
close of the association’s annual 
mid-year meeting. Association lead- 
ers in 44 localities indicated their 
interest in having N.A.L.U. head- 
quarters located in their vicinity. 
In the business generally there had 
been considerable discussion, with 
the most common rumor being that 
the location chosen might be the 
Chicago area. The Committee on 
Headquarters location, in coopera- 
tion with the executive committee, 
now has authority to purchase suit- 
able property, land and building, in 
the nation’s capitol. 
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Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent — and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 

You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to them 
to outline a permanent and complete 
program that will furnish them assured 
protection when earning power stops 
and expenses continue or increase. 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
M. I. I. C. Disability policy to every 


client and prospect. It is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable; incontestable 
after two years; creates a definite pro- 
tection fund; provides total disability, 
including intermediate periods; partial 
indemnity following total; immediate 
hospital or nurse coverage irrespective 
of waiting period; aviation coverage; 
grace period of 31 days; and benefits 
irrespective of house confinement. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service — and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions — you will want to show 
your clients how they can get-this full 
protection. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- + + Boston, Massachusetts 
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RISING COSTS 


HAVE not made a formal sur- 

vey of the various companies to 

determine what individual action 
is being taken as regards rising costs. 
I have, however, spoken with a num- 
ber of men in the industry to de- 
termine what, if anything, is being 
done by their companies. The gen- 
eral feeling seems to be that the com- 
panies can do very little about con- 
trolling hospital and medical charges. 
Actually a company has no alterna- 
tive other than to adjust rates and 
attempt to fit the coverages to the 
trends in the hospital and medical 
field. 


Health Insurance Council 


The one medium through which 
the industry has been making prog- 
ress in attempting to get to the root 
of this problem is through the var- 
ious trade associations acting 
through the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil and its committees. While the 
Health Insurance Council certainly 
offers no panacea to this problem it 
is through the dissemination of infor- 
mation regarding hospital charges, 
public relations work with hospital 
administrators and doctors and their 
introduction of hospital admission 
plans, making strides in the right 
direction. It does seem reasonable 
that by taking these progressive steps 
we in the industry will have a better 
insight as to just what are the prob- 
lems of the hospitals and in turn a 
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ROBERT W. CAREY 
Manager, Underwriting Division 
Accident and Sickness Department 
New York Life Insurance Company 


better understanding can be built up 
with the hospital people concerning 
the insurance industry’s problems as 
they relate to hospital charges. Cer- 
tainly we all look with favor upon 
any constructive work that the Coun- 
cil can accomplish in this field. 


You might say that the hospital 
expense business at this time is like 
a “valuable broncho”—we do not 
want to lose it, but we certainly do 
want to be able to control it. I say 
a “‘valuable broncho”’ because no one 
would like to go back to the thirties 
and early forties when our overall 
premium writings were just a frac- 
tion of the business we are writing 
today. Just a glance at the figures 
shows that the industry began its 
overall rapid ascent in the premium 
volume column with the advent of 
the hospital expense policy. It is 
fair to say that as the hospital ex- 
pense business increased, it also 
helped the entire accident and health 
business. Certainly it gave entree 
for our producers to many new 
homes as the public was and still is 
interested in what is now looked 
upon in many quarters as being basic 
medical coverage. Due to hospitali- 
zation coverages the people became 
more conscious of the need for all 
types of medical benefits and fortu- 


nately our industry has been there 
with the product to serve them. 

We have come upon rather bad 
times at present as far as the expe- 
rience with this form of insurance is 
concerned, but have not we been 
faced with far worse situations over 
the years? Actually it is up to the 
industry to investigate and explore 
every possible plan to keep its poli- 
cies from running an unfavorable 
loss ratio. At the same time we must 
never forget that we should do 
everything possible to attempt to in- 
sure more people under our con- 
tracts. 


If Another Depression 


There is a good possibility that 
the hospital expense business may be 
the salvation of the industry in the 
event of another depression, or as 
it is now commonly referred to “busi- 
ness recession.” When times are 
not good the loss ratios on the in- 
come disability forms of insurance 
mount. It may be that in a period 
of recession, fewer people would go 
to the hospital as in most cases they 
would be a co-insurer as insufficient 
limits of daily hospital benefits are 
usually carried with no intention of 
paying for the entire room and 
board charge. The theory has also 
been advanced that during a reces- 
sion period whenever possible people 
postpone having surgery performed 
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which would necessitate hospital con- 
finement as it is all important that 
they continue to work and maintain 
their maximum income. It also 
seems logical that the hospital 
charges would level off and prob- 
ably even would be reduced if all 
other prices declined. If this should 
occur, the hospital business, which 
I have previously referred to as a 
“valuable broncho,” might well be- 
come a “prized steed.” 


Despite the fact that there is gen- 
eral concern and complaint about 
the high loss ratios on our hospital 
business, there is still no evidence 
of a stampede to ask for higher rates 
on new forms or on renewal busi- 
ness where the companies have the 
right to increase premiums on re- 
newals. It may be that some of the 
companies that claim they are hav- 
ing difficulty with their hospital 
business are harboring hopes that 
hospital rates have reached their 
pinnacle. On the basis of all infor- 
mation available this would seem to 
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be fallacious thinking since all indi- 
cations are that hospital rates both 
for room and board and ancillary 
services will increase before there 
is any sign of a leveling off. There 
is every indication that many of 
the companies, although not having 
difficulty with their experience at 
present, still are rather vocal in ex- 
pressing their concern regarding the 
rising hospital and medical costs 
because they know that if the spiral- 
ing costs continue they too will find 
their business unprofitable. It would 
seem that the realistic approach to 
the situation we are faced with, 
would be to ask for rates which we 
feel are not only adequate today 
but which should be sufficient even 
if hospital rates should continue to 
increase at the present pace. While 
many of the companies are delaying 
doing this, all indications are that 
they will eventually have to face up 
to the situation and avail themselves 
of this measure. 

It is interesting to note that most 
of the companies which have re- 
cently entered the individual and 
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family hospital field have come in 
at a somewhat higher rate level than 
the veterans in the field. This is 
quite understandable as a new entry 
in the field observing the high loss 
ratios cannot be expected to enter 
at the same rate level. While the 
company which has been writing 
hospital insurance for a number of 
years may be able to change their 
rates next year, it is not a pleasant 
thing to do, and no company wants 
to begin on a basis which is not 
sound. It would probably suffer sub- 
stantial loss before it had developed 
sufficient experience to indicate the 
correct rates. If costs continue to 
rise, rates which did not anticipate 
this would probably prove inade- 
quate. 


Likely to Continue 


Also a few of the announcements 
of a number of the newer carriers 
take cognizance of the fact that the 
ascending medical costs in our busi- 
ness are likely to continue and that 
it is unwise to announce a fixed 
rate which will be maintained for 
the life of the contract. To meet 
this situation they have clearly gone 
on record when announcing their 
policies that in the event that the 
form cannot continue to be issued 
at the present rate they reserve the 
right to change the premium rates. 
In fact one of the leading new car- 
riers offering a guaranteed renew- 
able hospital policy has seen fit to 
include a provision that they may 
change the premium rates. These 
companies are doing nothing more 
than recognizing that these policy 
forms with a number of reimburs- 
able provisions are affected to an 
immeasurable extent by the rate of 
utilization of hospital facilities and 
the inflationary charges made for 
services. In our attempts to cope 
with this perplexing situation let us 
never forget, though, that the pre- 
mium must be a saleable one or else 
we price ourselves out of the mar 
ket. 

We have admitted that at this 
time as an industry there is 
nothing we can do to control the 
cost of hospital and medical care. 
Since we cannot control the charges 
which will be made, the only meas 
ures aside from raising rates which 
can be taken is to design policies 
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and establish sound underwriting 
rules which will tend to stabilize loss 
ratios, but still meet the needs of the 
public. 


Miscellaneous Expense 


The provision in our policies 
which is most affected by the in- 
flationary trends is the miscellaneous 
expense provision. It is here that 
as technicians we have concen- 
trated our efforts on revising and re- 
constructing policy forms in at- 
tempting to control the dangerous 
increase in claim payments. It would 
seem we are right in making this 
provision the focal point of our ef- 
forts. In an article entitled, ‘““Your 
Hospital Bill” which appeared in 
the May 1952 issue of the Amer- 
ican Magazine, it was pointed out 
that the actual room and _ board 
charges rose approximately 100% 
between 1941 and 1948. During the 
same period, though, the charges 
for “extras,” such as x-rays, medi- 
cines, anesthetics, etc., jumped more 
than 400%. It is quite obvious that 
many of the hospitals have increased 
charges for auxiliary services while 
keeping room and board fees at a 
reasonable figure, as it is the room 
and board charge which is usually 
quoted to the patient prior to ad- 
mission. Not only have the charges 
for these services skyrocketed, but 
since diagnostic facilities are used so 
much more extensively now, the 
companies are called upon to make 
more claim payments under the pro- 
vision covering “extras.” 

Not to be overlooked is the fact 
that in many cases the laboratory 
of a hospital is being used to actu- 
ally do the diagnostic work for the 
young interne and resident phys- 
ician. Some members of the med- 
ical profession have even expressed 
concern that in too many cases im- 
mediately upon admission to the 
hospital an extensive series of tests 
is ordered, when in many cases the 
physician could certainly make the 
diagnosis without blood tests, x-rays, 
etc. 

Apparently the day has passed 
when the room and board charge at 
a reasonable figure will include some 
medicines and services. Now there 
are many hospitals which go as far 
as to charge for aspirin and other 
inexpensive drugs which formerly 
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were included with the daily charge. 
It would seem that some hospitals 
are adopting methods of billing 
which permit them to take the full- 
est advantage of insurance policies. 

To give some concrete idea as to 
how these facilities are being util- 
ized more I would like to refer to 
an article which appeared in the 
Journal of the American Hospital 
Association entitled, “Does Medical 
Practice Affect Hospital Costs?” 


This article points out that statistics 
obtained from a two hundred-bed 
hospital for the twelve year period 
1940-1951 show hospital admis- 
sions increased 136.9%, but during 
the same period laboratory examina- 
tions increased 315.4 % and x-ray 
examinations increased 239.3%. 
These figures truly reflect an in- 
crease in the use of the auxiliary 
services. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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FEDERAL 


LEGISLATION 


EDERAL legislative and ad- 

ministrative matters are of in- 

terest to all of us. Although in 
a broad sense everything that af- 
fects the country’s economy affects 
life insurance, I shall restrict my- 
self to a few things of immediate 
effect upon the business. 


Social Security 


In this light, Social Security is 
in the forefront—particularly those 
parts which cover death and retire- 
ment. It started out in 1935 as a 
program to meet the hazards of old 
age. It was restricted to those in 
the employer-employee relationship. 
Above all, it was properly labeled 
an old age benefit program and not 
insurance. The life insurance busi- 
ness supported the program. It 
contributed generously with its tech- 
nical experts. 

With the addition of its liberal 
survivor benefits and lump sum 
payments, it is now labeled and 
advertised as an insurance program. 
Long ago it left the employer-em- 
ployee relationship and brought in 
self-employed. Our business ap- 
parently was in accord with this 
development. At least it didn’t op- 
pose it. Our business has gone along 
in bringing in many groups not pre- 
viously covered. Today we seem 
to be going along on a program of 
practically universal coverage. It is 
true we have opposed certain types 
of benefits. We have opposed undue 
liberalization of benefits. Other than 
this, Social Security has had the 
support of our business, in some in- 
stances affirmatively—in others pas- 
sively. 

Up to February 9, 1953 of 2,914 
bills which had been introduced in 
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the House, 108 dealt with Social 
Security. With the exception of a 
small number to expand coverage, 
they would enlarge benefits with no 
corresponding increase in taxes. 82 
of these bills would change the $75 
work clause, which denies all old- 
age benefits to those who receive 
over $75 in wages in any one month. 


Of interest to all of us 


Under some of these 82 bills, the 
$75 disqualifying limit would be 
raised. Others would completely 
eliminate it. Our own thinking is 
along two alternatives. Instead of 
taking away all benefits upon reach- 
ing the $75 wage limit, benefits 
could be reduced in some relation 
to wages exceeding $75. Another 
solution would be instead of deny- 
ing benefits on the basis of $75 in 
any one month, to have the $75 be 
an average monthly amount cov- 
ering a yearly period as is presently 


the law in connection with benefits 
payable to retired self-employed. 
Eleven of the above 108 bills would 
lower the retirement age. The same 
number would establish permanent 
and total disability as a retirement 
basis. Others would adopt the 
Townsend plan in one form or an- 
other. 


Comprehensive Survey 


Notwithstanding the numerous 
advocates for amending the Social 
Security Act, as shown by bills al- 
ready introduced, there is also a 
strong feeling that nothing should 
be done until a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Social Security has been 
made. Senator Taft, the majority 
Senate leader, as long ago as No- 
vember, strongly advocated study 
before action, not only as to Social 
Security, but in various other fields. 
He felt that there should be a com- 
prehensive reappraisal and study of 
the entire social field. He would take 
a look at Federal-state relations, 
housing, Social Security and other 
similar areas. 

The party presently in power has 
never had complete party responsi- 
bility in this field of Social Secur- 
ity. This entire field was developed 
and administered by the present mi- 
nority party. A change of personnel 
on the administrative side of Social 
Security is under way. It seems to 
be logical, therefore, for the party 
in power now, for the first time 
charged with the responsibility for 
Social Security, to desire a sort of 
inventory of the Social Security 
program to see what it has inherited 
and, with this information, to be 
better equipped to see what its 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Federal Legislation—Continued 


present and future responsibilities 
may be. This thinking doubtless ac- 
counts for the fact that the Ways 
and Means Committee has an- 
nounced its own plans for a study of 
both Unemployment Insurance and 
Social Security. With such a study 
in the offing, quite probably action 
on the current proposals for amend- 
ment and expansion will be held in 
abeyance. 


Direct Competition 


In 1935, when the Social Secur- 
ity program was introduced in Con- 
gress, it was largely supported by 
the life insurance business which 
furnished a great deal of technical 
guidance. As a program for old age 
relief for those in the employer-em- 
ployee relation, it was regarded as 
a social advancement. As the pro- 


gram has departed from its original 
concept, more and more Social Se- 
curity is placed in direct competi- 
tion with the life insurance business. 
Currently, except in the instances 
where the benefits have sought to 
be enlarged, either in the way of 
creating insurance benefits or in- 
equitably increasing the amount of 
existing benefits, the business has 
collaborated in amending the laws. 
Parenthetically, the business did op- 
pose an increase in the contribu- 
tion beyond the $3,000 base. With 
this background, one speculates as 
to what is the responsibility of the 
life insurance business in reference 
to the program from here on. It is 
true that as one of the country’s 
biggest businesses, it has an inter- 
est in all legislation as widespread 
as Social Security because of its re- 
lation to our economy. On the other 
hand, with each recurring amend- 
ment of the program and further 
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encroachment into the field of pri- 
vate life insurance, maybe the time 
has arrived when we should more 
seriously examine Social Security 
as a subsidized competitive threat. 


It is appropriate here to mention 
a Social Security matter not ex- 
actly in the legislative field. I refer 
to the old problem of the status 
of agents. We have had numerous 
conferences with representatives of 
the Social Security Board and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue over 
the past several years. The most 
recent conference encourages us to 
feel that we may be on the road to 
rulings that will eliminate confusion 
and inconsistency over the treatment 
of renewal commissions for both 
tax and benefit purposes. At the 
same time, it is expected that we 
will have some sort of practical 
method of determining precisely 
what constitutes a “full time life 
insurance salesman.” 


National Service Life Insurance 


The National Service Life In- 
surance scene is rather quiescent. 
It is quite significant that during 
the 82nd Congress there was a 
veritable flood of introductions 
which would re-establish the old 
National Service Life Insurance pro- 
gram. There is practically no agi- 
tation for such legislation at this 
time. The demand for this kind 
of legislation in the last session 
arose because of rulings of the Vet- 
erans Administration materially re- 
stricting conversion rights of some 
groups covered by the National 
Service Life Insurance program at 
the time of the enactment of the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 
1951. The Veterans Administration 
has since revised -its rulings and 
thus has eliminated practically all 
of the previous Congressional pres- 
sure for the restoration of the com- 
plete NSLI program. Of course, 
there still is support for doing this 
but it is not as pronounced as it was 
last year. Likewise, legislation of 
the so-called Kilday type does not 
seem to have pressure behind it. 
After a long series of conferences 
between representatives of the busi- 
ness and proponents of this type of 
legislation, many difficulties were 
adjusted. It is hoped that whatever 
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proposals are introduced on this 
subject will be in such form as to be 
generally acceptable to our business. 


Income Taxes 


Our business, of course, has a 
tremendous interest in the current 
income tax situation. This applies 
both to corporate and individual in- 
come taxation. A general reduction 
of corporate income taxes would be 
reflected in increased dividends of 
the same corporations. Increased 
dividends paid to life insurance com- 
panies of course would mean, to a 
limited degree, increased income. In- 
creased income would be reflected 
in the decreased cost of insurance. 
As to personal income taxation, a 
reduction of taxes certainly would 
be reflected by an increase in all 
areas of personal savings. One of 
these obvious areas is the purchase 
of life insurance. Notwithstanding 
these immediate effects of income 
tax relief the life insurance business 
does not advocate such relief at the 
expense of a weakened economy or 
inflation. There is some feeling at 
the present time, however, that in- 
come tax relief may be had without 
jeopardizing our economy. In any 
event, it does look as though tax 
reduction is in the offing. The specu- 
lation seems to be that the relief 
is more apt to come in the second 
session of the 83rd Congress in 
1954, rather than in the first session 
in 1953. 


We are in the usual no-man’s land 
so far as the company tax is con- 
cerned. We are still on a stop-gap 
basis with our 614% tax on interest, 
dividends and rents. Technicians of 
the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, as well as those 
of the Treasury, are pursuing their 
search for a plan which may have 
some semblance of permanency. At 
present, with the change of adminis- 
tration and the consequent realign- 
ment of responsibilities, it would 
probably be expecting too much to 
see them bring forth a full-bloom 
plan for consideration at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. The con- 
sensus is that the 612% proposal 
will be extended for another year. 
Meanwhile, it may also be assumed 
that the matter will be considered as 
part of the over-all tax study that is 
in the offing. 
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Now that we are apparently at 
the peak of income taxes, and we 
are thinking in terms of reduction, 
there is no hesitancy on the part of 
interested groups to press for what 
they consider relief from discrimina- 
tion and the establishment of equi- 
ties. The most conspicuous move 
in this direction is on the part of 
the professional and other groups of 
self-employed. Many of these in the 
high income tax brackets point out 


that their period of gainful em- 
ployment is extremely limited and 
that in the period of maximum gain- 
ful employment and high personal 
income taxes, they cannot adequately 
provide for their own retirement. 
Other self-employed groups con- 
tend that in seeking provision for 
their own retirement they should be 
accorded the same privileges en- 
joyed by employees covered by 165 
(Continued on the next page) 
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(a) retirement plans. This kind of 
thinking stimulated the introduc- 
tion of legislative proposals in 
the 82nd Congress known as the 
Reed-Keogh bills. These same 
proposals have been re-introduced 
in the present Congress, one by 
Mr. Keogh and the other by Mr. 
Jenkins, by request of Mr. Reed. 
The President, during the course of 
his campaign, indicated his sympathy 








with the theory of these bills. Over 
thirty organized groups, with the 
American Bar Association in the 
forefront, are pressing for the en- 
actment of this legislation. Basic- 
ally, the program would permit a 
taxpayer, not having open to him 
participation in a 165 (a) retirement 
plan, to deduct for personal income 
tax purposes 10% of his earned 
net income up to $7,500 when such 
amount is paid into a_ so-called 
restricted retirement fund. From 
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our standpoint, the big vice is that 
the use of life insurance for re- 
stricted retirement fund purposes 
would not be possible. 


The Industry's Position 


Neither the position of the life in- 
surance company organizations nor 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters on these proposals is 
well understood. . Basically, these 
groups say that whether the 165 (a) 
concept should be.extended to self- 
employed groups involves a policy 
for the determination by Congress. 
The companies, however, have 
pointed out that these proposals in 
their present form are very detri- 
mental to life insurance and must 
be opposed. The business has been 
careful to point out that its opposi- 
tion will be withdrawn if the pro- 
posals are amended to make avail- 
able the facilities of life insurance 
for these self-employed retirement 
purposes in substantially the same 
way as the facilities of trust coim- 
panies and others would be used. 
Plainly, the proposals in their pres- 
ent form would place a premium on 
the cancellation of existing insur- 
ance. Upon such cancellation, pre- 
miums otherwise payable to life 
insurance companies would be paid 
into the new type of retirement plan 
because such payments to the extent 
of 10% of annual earned net in- 
come up to $7,500 would be de- 
ductible for income tax purposes. 
In addition, the proposals in their 
present form would go far beyond 
whatever tax incentive an employee 
has under 165 (a) plans. Notwith- 
standing the fact that these pro- 
posed plans cover a field with which 
life insurance has been pre-eminent, 
nonetheless, life insurance, except 
as to certain types of annuity con- 
tracts, would be completely ex- 
cluded. 

It is almost inconceivable that 
Congress would enact these pro- 
posals in their present form. Cer- 
tainly, life insurance will be most 
vigorous in its opposition unless and 
until the amendments previously 
suggested to the interested groups 
are incorporated in the present bills. 
These amendments would do no 
more than make it possible for thie 
companies to furnish the proposed 
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T HAS often been said that a 

successful life insurance sales- 

man can sell anything. We hold 
this statement to be literally true 
aud self-evident. This assumes, of 
course, that there is a market for 
the product or service; that the 
salesman has the required product 
knowledge and that he is sold on 
the merits of the offering. Why do 
we believe that an experienced life 
insurance salesman can successfully 
sell anything ? 


Effective Motivation 


Obviously, there are several rea- 
sons such as, the matter of individ- 
ual temperament, but most of these 
reasons are subordinate to one big, 
overall reason: successful life insur- 
ance salesmen—collectively speak- 
ing—are more effectively motivated 
than most salesmen in other lines. 
Life insurance companies spend 
more money; sponsor more re- 
search; conduct more home office 
and regional schools, and have de- 
veloped more elementary, intermed- 
iate, and advanced training courses 
covering sales techniques, than any 
other business on earth. In this, 
they have been aided and abetted by 
sales research organizations such as 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, and by several 
publishing houses which turn out 
reams of both informational and 
inspirational material every month. 

To this picture add such facilities 
for advanced training as the Chart- 
ered Life Underwriter movement, 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
and, lastly, campus training courses 
already in operation at Purdue and 
Southern Methodist, and you will 
have some idea of the extent to 
which the industry has gone, during 
the past. ten years particularly, to 
train and motivate salesmen. 

-.Now, let us examine a seeming 
paradox. You may ask—“if thig 
product or service you call life in- 
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surance is even one-half as good as 
you claim, why don’t people come 
in and buy it over the counter? 
Why all this complicated sales train- 
ing—and why all these schools and 
why the many long months of study 
and preparation?” Space permits a 
partial answer only. 


Why do we believe? 


“Figuratively speaking, we are en- 
gaged in the practice of preventive 
medicine. People do not voluntarily 
‘buy’ preventive treatment of any 
kind. They wait until trouble sells 
them. Sometimes even in medicine, 
law, and dentistry, that’s too late. 
It’s always too late in life insurance. 
In this business, we’ve got to use 
some other buying motivation than 
the ‘trouble’ other professions de- 
pend upon to get customers. That 
motivation is personal salesmanship. 
We have convinced people of their 
need before they ever recognize it.” 
(Osler). 

However, as true as this may be, 
I have a theory of my own, It is 


my considered opinion that the ma- 
jority of intelligent persons earning 
$5,000 a year or more are already 
very conscious of the inadequacy of 
their present life insurance pro- 
grams, and have voluntarily included 
the purchase of additional insurance 
in their lists of “things wanted.” 
And since human wants are insati- 
able, every normal person has an 
astoundingly long list of “things 
wanted.” 

The list does, in my opinion, in- 
clude additional life insurance, even 
though the average person won't 
admit it to a life insurance salesman. 
But, due to its very nature, life in- 
surance—more often than not—is 
the very last item on the list. Talk 
about “sales-resistance’—there you 
have it. 

How then—do thousands of suc- 
cessful life insurance salesmen—fac- 
ing such great odds—sell such spec- 
tacular amounts of life insurance 
every year—with the present total 
in force edging toward the three 
hundred billion dollar mark ? 


Personal Salesmanship 


Effective personal salesmanship is 
the answer. A successful life insur- 
ance salesman is a man of convic- 
tion. He believes implicitly in his 
product or service and by his en- 
th:siasm converts others. He is an 
intelligent, stout-hearted fellow who 
has been trained and conditioned in 
both heart and in mind to know the 
“facts of life’ and to know and un- 
derstand what he is up against be- 
fore even attempting an approach. 
He has been “conditioned” to never 
count on easy pickings. On every 
call he employs the Knute Rockne 
method; he tried for a “touch- 
down” ; never for just a “gain of five 
or ten yards.” He knows where life 
insurance is on the man’s list and 
he knows that it is his job to skill- 
fully peel it off the bottom of the 
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Fourth Dimension—Continued 


list and then—in the prospect’s mind 
—transfer the “want” to a position 
at or near the top of the list. That 
calls for a bit of doing. It calls for 
an efficient, personal selling job. 
The title of this article refers to 
a “fourth dimension.” First, how- 
ever, let us take a moment to first 
identify and then quickly dispose of 
the first three recognized dimen- 
sions in training, namely “length,” 
“width” and “‘depth”— to employ an 
analogy. There are only three ways 
in which a beginner salesman can 
acquire sufficient product knowledge 
and learn selling techniques : 
1. Study by salesman alone 
(“length”). 
2. Coaching—Drill—Discussion 
(“width”), jointly with trainer in 
the office. 
3. Demonstration — Observation — 
Correction (“depth”) jointly with 
trainer in the field. 
We minimize “teaching” and empha- 
size “coaching’’—particularly coach- 
ing in the field. Not more than 25% 
of the time allocated for training 
should be devoted to “teaching.” 


Proper Attitude 


What then is the “fourth dimen- 
sion” in personal salesmanship and 
what is it all about? Successful life 
insurance salesmen are able to do an 


outstanding job year in and year 
out because we believe that no busi- 
ness on earth equals the life insur- 
ance business in developing proper 
attitudes by means of sincere and 
realistic incentives and ego recogni- 
tion. 

The best informed life insurance 
man would soon perish unless he 
possessed sustained zeal, and plenty 
of it, and unless he could keep him- 
self “on fire.” Otherwise, he would 
be as helpless and useless as a loco- 
motive without steam. 

The three primary “dimensions” 
in training can be very effective in 
turning out a well-informed sales- 
man; one who is well organized as 
to procedure and as to work habits, 
but one who could, in all probability, 
fail unless deep within him there 
was a proper attitude toward the 
job. In other words, he must have 
the will to win. The “death of a 
salesman” in our business is rarely 
traceable to lack of product knowl- 
edge or knowledge of selling tech- 
niques, but rather to the absence of 
the will to win—to want to enough. 

It is our agency managers and 
agency supervisors who, with aids 
furnished by the home office, are 
responsible — almost entirely — for 
the proper attitude of our salesmen. 
This is the “fourth dimension” in 
life insurance sales training. Call it 
human relations, leadership, or 
“what have you,” but it still remains 
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that trainers are expected to know 
how to influence individuals to work 
toward goals, and that involves 
handling and working through peo- 
ple. 


The Middle Group 


There are, in my opinion, three 
kinds of salesmen—let’s say 10% 
who will succeed regardless of what 
is or what isn’t done for them; the 
rare diamond in the rough who can’t 
fail. Then, at the opposite end of 
the scale is another 10%, who in 
spite of all our selection and train- 
ing are going to fail. Incidentally, 
it becomes more obvious every day 
that the most merciful thing that 
we can do for these individuals is 
to weed them out as soon as possible 
and not rely on human wishful 
thinking and hoping. Finally, there 
is the great middle group—tet’s say 
80%, who are the average new 
salesmen and who will be affected 
for better or worse by the caliber 
of training, supervision and moti- 
vation they receive. 

Let us also make it clear that in 
dealing with a salesman we deal 
with the whole man, not with frac- 
tions. We deal with the heart, as 
well as the head, the inner man as 
well as the tangible evidences of 
the outer man. He who trains and 
supervises a salesman is at one and 
the same time his teacher, his coach, 
his counseler, his motivator, his 
critic, his disciplinarian, task master. 
and friend. Incidentally, it is the 
manager’s responsibility to get 
along with him—and not his re- 
sponsibility to get along with the 
manager. 

The “fourth dimension” then is 
that comparatively unexplored area 
in which we are concerned with 
the development of a proper atti- 
tude toward the job. We can meas- 
ure knowledge, drill for skill, and 
enforce habits, but attitude is a 
little harder to get hold of—it has 
no body—it is ethereal and as hard 
to put a finger on as the contents o/ 
a balloon. But it is a fact—not fic- 
tion, and it is the most important 
dimension in training. 

A former vice-president of one 
of our leading companies, in my 
opinion, has come nearest to a single 
answer as to why some men succeed! 
while others fail. 
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secret of success of every salesman 
who has ever been successful—lies 
in the fact that he has formed the 
habit of doing things that failures 
don't like to do. By doing things 
they don’t like to do, successful 
salesmen can accomplish the things 
that they want to accomplish. Suc- 
cessful men are influenced by the 
desire for pleasing results. They 
have a purpose. 

“Some salesmen argue, I have a 
family to support and I have to make 
a living for my family and for my- 
self. Isn’t that enough of a pur- 
pose? No, it isn’t. It isn’t a suffi- 
ciently strong purpose to make him 
form the habit of doing things he 
doesn’t like to do for the very simple 
reason that it’s easier to adjust our- 
selves to the hardships of a poor 
living than it is to adjust ourselves 
to the hardships of making a better 
one.” 

Therefore, to encourage and help 
salesmen to elevate and adjust them- 
selves to the hardship of making a 
good living is the highest and the 
most worthy calling of the sales- 
manager. 

Under present day conditions, the 
top priority job of salesmanagers is 
not the teaching of the mechanics or 
techniques of the business. It is 
not the planning and staging of 
contests and sales campaigns. These 
and other activities are important— 
yes—but we are entering a new age 
in our relation to salesmen. From 
here on out, our big job—and it’s a 
big one—is in the realm of human 
relations. 


Personal Leadership 


However, success in human rela- 
tions depends largely upon the per- 
sonal leadership of the manager. In 
fact, the whole training job begins 
and ends with leadership. There are 
many facets to this thing called 
leadership, but we shall mention just 
three very important steps: 

First: Leadership begins with per- 
sonal example. Men are subcon- 
sciously but irresistibly influenced 
by the power of example. The tend- 
ency to do as others do, and espe- 
cially the tendency to follow the 
example of a superior officer, is 
deep-rooted in almost every human 
breast. And this is a bilateral ar- 
rangement, for most men are about 
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as likely to follow the example of 
lax self-discipline as high—perhaps 
more so. 

Second: A good leader knows the 
power of sincere “ego recognition.” 
Major C. A. Bach, U. S. Army, in 
an address to a graduating class of 
newly commissioned officers, had 
this to say: “When one of your 
men has accomplished an especially 
creditable piece of work, see that he 
gets the proper reward. Turn 
heaven and earth upside down to 
get it for him. Don’t try to take it 
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away from him and hog it for your- 
self. Give the man under you his 
due. The man who always takes and 
never gives is not a leader. 
a parasite. 

“If, on the other hand, you are 
called upon for a recommendation 
concerning a man, who, for personal 
reasons, you thoroughly dislike, do 
not fail to do him full justice. Re- 
member that your aim is the general 
good, not the satisfaction of an 
individual grudge.” 


He is 
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Third: A good leader knows how 
to use realistic incentives to increase 
enthusiasm for the job. We must 
never forget that a true salesman 
thrives on sincere -encouragement— 
he needs encouragement—he must 
have encouragement. We must be 
on the constant alert for the least 
sign of negative thinking or discour- 
agement. An inspired salesman 
with a place to go and an interesting 
story to tell when he gets there is 
seldom discouraged. Remember, “all 
the water in the Pacific Ocean can’t 
sink even the smallest ship if it 
doesn’t get inside.” We must help 
him to crowd out negative thoughts 
with positive thoughts. 


Appreciation 


I believe with all my heart that in 
this rapidly expanding area of 
“fourth dimension” there is nothing 
that exceeds in importance that of 
having a salesman know that he is 
wanted—that he is appreciated— 
that management is ready and will- 
ing to recognize and compliment top 
performance, and that he has incen- 
tives to work for. 

I wonder to what extent manage- 
ment in general and sales manage- 
ment in particular is conscious of 
the willingness of the average person 
to “destroy” himself, figuratively 
speaking at least, if he could feel that 
extra effort and excellency in per- 
formance would receive suitable 
recognition. 

I wonder if some of the current 
absenteeism, indifference, inefficiency 


and discontent of many employees 
would not. be.corrected in a high 
percentage of cases if they were 
given realistic incentives and if they 
could feel that their good works 
would be recognized and appreciated. 
Could it be that, in the absence of 
adequate ego recognition and appre- 
ciation the average attitude becomes 
one of “oh Hell, what’s the use”! 


A Tremendous Satisfaction 


And finally—some day a very 
special recognition can be ours, a 
recognition that transcends the ma- 
terial awards of life provided we 
take a sincere, personal interest in 
helping young salesmen over the 
rough spots. Because we deal with 
men, a tremendous satisfaction can 
be ours. In retirement, I do not 
believe that any one of us will get 
much of a kick out of recalling the 
time we got that big bonus for 
exceeding our quota by 100%. I 
don’t believe we shall experience a 
thrill in recalling the wonderful ova- 
tion received following a certain con- 
vention speech. In fact, I don’t 
believe we shall bother to recall any 
one of several things which may 
seem important at this moment. 


Sut I can envision your wanting 
to recall over and over again an 
experience like this: One of your 
best salesmen, a heck of a good egg, 
has been leading the field in sales 
for three or four years. Unfortun- 
ately, it goes to his head—he goes 
“Hollywood”—his wife gets very 
extravagant—they live beyond their 
means—they get deeply in debt. One 


night he is picked up on a drunk- 
driving charge. His sales begin to 
slip—he gets increasingly hard to 
handle. You give him several warn- 
ings without results. Creditors begin 
to close in on him, and the walls of 
his little world threaten to fall in and 
crush him. In despair he goes on 
a terrible binge—top management 
urges you to let him go, That would 
be the easy thing to do—but you 
don’t do it. You know he has a lot 
of good stuff in him—and that he is 
worth salvaging if possible. Your 
heart aches for his three youngsters. 

So—you roll up your sleeves-— 
sober him up—and then go into a 
serious huddle with him and his 
wife. They agree to let you take 
charge. He goes on the wagon. 
You move them into another apart- 
ment (comfortable, but at half the 
rent). You set up a rigid budget for 
them to follow—go with him in 
person to every creditor and forth- 
rightly explain the problem and re- 
habilitation plans. Creditors agrce 
to cooperate; they call off the dogs. 
A realistic repayment plan is worked 
out. He again hits the ball hard. 
Three years later he is out of debt 
and is on the way up again. That 
was yesterday. Today, he is the 
general sales manager and a real 
inspiration to young men on the 
way up. That’s the sort of thing 
you'll remember. 

I am not suggesting that we go 
into the reform business. Our pri- 
mary job is to train men and promote 
sales, but if, within reasonable limits, 
we have the courage and foresight 
to build men we shall one day 
harvest a bumper crop of salesmen. 
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PRESET THE FACTS 


r HERE are only a few sub- 
jects that men are seriously 
| oe in—religion, poli- 
ti:s, money and women, and not 
necessarily in that order. I refer 
only to men who might be buyers of 
life insurance. Keeping well in- 
formed both historically and cur- 
rently on these subjects could create 
the following reaction in the mind of 
the buyer. “If this fellow is as well 
informed insurance-wise as he is 
otherwise, I had better listen to him.” 
It pays to be well informed about 
what the buyer actually or academi- 
cally is thinking about—the stock 
market and/or mutual funds. Let 
me illustrate with a story of how a 
knowledge of stocks helped make a 
real client: 


The Investment Possibilities 


Several years ago I met a gentle- 
man who had no interest at all in 
life insurance. He felt it was a poor 
investment because he could not re- 
capture his principal. Realizing that 
this man at that moment was not a 
prospect for an involved estate plan- 
ning procedure, I quickly pointed 
out to him that perhaps the invest- 
ment possibilities of life insurance 
had never been suggested to him. 
I then demonstrated a $25,000 retire- 
ment income policy at 65 which from 
a profit motif had great appeal to 
him. He agreed to buy, giving me 
his check for $2,500 in first annual 
premium. We then started to discuss 
his general estate from a tax view- 
point, etc. 

He mentioned that he had never 
felt the need for life insurance inas- 
much as his wife had securities in 
an amount sufficient to pay her 
$2,100 per year of income. In total- 
ing his assets (business interests, 
properties, securities, etc.) I casu- 
ally put down the figure of $36,000 
opposite the securities column. He 
quickly interrupted by asking “How 
did you know my securities were 
$36,000?”. T said it was rather 
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simple. He looked like a very con- 
servative type of person to me and 
I was sure that he would not invest 
money at 7, 8, or 9%. At the same 
time I felt that being a business man 
he would not be attracted by a 3 or 
4% return. He looked like a 6% 
man to me. $2,100 per year is ap- 
proximately a 6% return on about 
$36,000. 


a 


It pays to be well informed 


He mentioned to me that he had 
just that morning received a state- 
ment from his broker telling him 
that the balance in his wife’s account 
amounted to $36,148. I admit that 
this was a very happy coincidence. 
A further discussion of the securities 
market firmly established his con- 
fidence to the extent that several 
weeks later he agreed to buy a single 
premium retirement policy on the 
life of his three year old daughter, 
making a gift of it to her. In De- 
cember of last year he bought a 
$150,000 ten payment life policy on 
the life of his five year old youngster, 
making jointly with his wife a gift 
of the annual premium. These sales 


totaling $185,000 were a very happy 
result indeed, and I am quite certain 
would never have been realized had 
we not been in a position to discuss 
a subject which was near and 
dear to his heart—“The Securities 
Market.” 


Investments in Stocks 


With the fellow who talks about 
inflation, give him a choice of poli- 
cies. Tell how the life insurance 
business has been aware of this and 
what we have done about it. 

Or if the fellow is thinking of 
buying stocks, worry him with some- 
thing like the following: 

Did he know that there was an 
18 point swing between high-low 
in telephone in 1951 alone. Did he 
know that one of America’s great 
steel companies in the middle of the 
greatest activity the steel world has 
ever known passed its dividend for 
two years and the stock slumped to 
14. Crucible Steel. Did he know 
about Steel Preferred. Judge Gary, 
the former chairman of the board 
of the company, once said that he 
could envision no greater tragedy 
than the passing of the steel pre- 
ferred dividend. Did he know that 
Steel Preferred passed its dividend 
for seven years between 1932 and 
1939. What happened to the people 
who had bought this blue chip 
depending upon its income for their 
retirement program or for the bene- 
fit of their wives and families. No 
doubt they had to dip into their 
capital account and sell the Steel 
Preferred. The stock slumped dur- 
ing those years from 140 down to 
the early 70’s. Did your man know 
about Liberty 4% selling at 75 on 
the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1932 and 1933. The 
U. S. Government credit selling at 
a 25% discount. Did he know about 
Achison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
bonds passing their interest back in 
those years. I’m not talking about 
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Present the Facts—Continued 


cats and dogs here—I’m talking 
about the cream of the crop—some 
of the finest securities listed. At the 
time of this writing only two stocks 
are selling at or better than 1929 
price levels—one is DuPont and the 
other is Lehman Corporation. 


Never Less Than Par 


No life insurance contract in his- 
tory has ever sold at less than par. 
3ut consider some of these examples. 
Last year American Smelting sold 
at 53 and is presently selling at 387. 
Anaconda 5534, presently selling at 
38. Celanese Corporation 515, 
presently selling at 30%. Commer- 
cial Solvent 35%, presently selling 
at 1734. National Distillers 34%, 


presently selling at 1912. These are 
just a few examples of what has 
happened to some of our better 
quality stocks. How do you suppose 
the man who bought some of these 
securities as an inflation hedge now 
feels about his judgment? Doesn't 
it boil down to this? Stocks are no 
hedge, except if you pick the right 
stock in the right industry and do 
it at the right time. As a matter of 
fact the best investments today are 
not stocks and properties that in 
some cases are at all-time highs, but 
dollars which are at an all-time low. 
Save cheap dollars now in life in- 
surance, so that when the cycle 
repeats itself you will have a big 
basket to catch those stocks that are 
being thrown away. 

Let me tell another story. Back 
in 1932 a friend of mine came to me 
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with $5,000 in cash and wanted to 
know what he might reasonably do 
with it. I pointed out that cash in 
the bank was of no particular inter- 
est for the simple reason that if the 
value of securities listed on the Stock 
Exchange traded down to zero that 
money in the bank would have no 
value either. Perhaps we would 
have a revolution on our hands, or 
most certainly a change in our 
monetary system. I pointed out that 
there were many securities at that 
time whose cash liquidating value 
exceeded the prices at which those 
stocks were selling on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange. | 
suggested that Chrysler might be a 
worthy consideration. He _ bought 
1,000 Chrysler at 5 and a year and 
one-half later the same stock was 
selling at 135 and paying a very 
fancy dividend. 


Practically Retired 


Time passed on and I did not sce 
my friend again for quite some years. 
Running into him on the street one 
day I was pleased to hear that he 
still held the 1,000 Chrysler. As a 
matter of fact he couldn’t afford to 
sell it because of the capital gains tax 
involved. He also informed me that 
he had not worked very much since 
—he had practically retired. His 
dividend income one year reached 
$12,000—a very fancy return on an 
initial $5,000 investment. Knowing 
full well where he had gotten the 
original $5,000 I asked him to con- 
firm it tome. He promptly informed 
me that it was the proceeds of a 20 
year endowment policy that had ma- 
tured. I then mentioned to him that 
I had for some years been in the life 
insurance business and was very 
interested in his particular story. 
Wondered whether or not he had 
ever thought to look up the old time 
life insurance man who had probably 
haunted him for two or three years, 
beat his brains in and finally pushed 
the policy down his throat. I told 
him that he should try to look that 
old boy up and at least say “thanks” 
because after all he was the one 
who bought 1,000 Chrysler. If he 
had not managed to persuade niy 
friend to buy that policy and thus 
place himself in a cash position at 
a great time of history this $250 
yearly investment more than likely 
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would have gone down the drain 
just as the investments of most of 
his friends did at that time. 

Let’s point out to the business 
man, the place for him to speculate 
is in his own business where at least 
he has an intimate knowledge and 
some control over his money. 
Speculate or invest in something he 
knows something about. His extra 
dollars put into guaranteed creditor- 
proof investments. Life insurance 
will guarantee a better balance in 
his overall picture. 

There is nothing new in the world. 
Just the same old things happening 
to a new set of people. Thus it is 
with mutual funds. These are just a 
new name for the same old invest- 
ment trusts that were widely sold 
hack in the golden years and which 
ended up for so many people in a 
disastrous result. When ethically 
sold they are done so on the basis of 
appreciation in capital values and 
increase in current income, the 
result of diversification of invest- 
ment and professional management. 
Let’s examine these claims. You can 
be diversified in the wrong industry 
What about the funds that 
bought the chemical and oil stocks 
last year. The chemicals fell out of 
bed and one investment trust had 
80,000 Amerada which dropped from 
234 to 175. 


too. 


Appreciation 


As to appreciation, an examination 
of one of the better managed and 
better promoted funds reveals that 
its closing value as of December 1951 
was exactly unchanged from its 
closing value as of December 1945. 
This during the most lush years in 
American industry. Closing values 
for 1952 were unavailable when this 
was written. Its sale price at the 
close of 1952 was exactly 85c per 
share better. During the same years 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
declined from 83c to 57c. It would 
seem to me, therefore, that their 
claims as to a hedge against the 
declining value of the dollar do not 
stand up on the basis of performance. 

Let’s examine professional man- 
agement, and, as Al Smith used to 
say, let’s look at the record. Here 
is the record of one of the better 
situations and one of the most 
aggressively merchandised funds. 
(1945 price represented as 100; later 
vears as per cent of 1945) 
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. . . Approximately 
$3,000,000 


We haven't been able to 
barrel all the oil yet, but 
our producing wells “blew 
in” with approximately 
$8,000,060 in paid-for 
business during our “Strike 
Oil” Anniversary Campaign. 
It was the biggest 
Anniversary Campaign on 
record. 


Congratulations to every 
Bankers Life salesman 
who made this outstanding 
production record possible. 


Bankers Life 
2322255" Of Nebraska 








Dow Jones 

Averages 
1945 100 100 
1946 91 89 
1947 83 91 
1948 81 90 
1949 89 102 
1950 95 118 
1951 (Dec. 30) 100 140 
1952 104 152 


Another pertinent observation is 
that during prosperous times mutual 
funds themselves help push _ stock 
prices to higher peaks. A falling 
market would find them facing a 
demand for cash from their cus- 


tomers thus preventing them from 
buying at lower levels. Because of 
the higher interest return they talk 
about, they are forced to maintain 
positions in stocks that usually have 
a higher dividend return and because 
of it are subject to more than average 
fluctuation. 

I understand that some banking 
institutions are not at all enthused 
about lending money against the 
collateral of mutual funds, and will 
lend only 50% of the market value 
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Present the Facts—Continued 


of good listed securities, but will 
lend the entire cash value of any life 
insurance policy. The buyer doesn’t 
get this side of the story from the 
fund salesman. It’s up to the life 
insurance salesman to acquaint him 
with the facts of life. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
state that if a man has adequate life 
insurance and annuities and a home 
paid for, he might very well con- 
sider the purchase of securities or 
mutual funds. They certainly have 
their proper place in the scheme of 
things. The nation needs growth 
capital and it must come from some- 
where. My remarks are principally 
intended to refute the unfair com- 
parisons frequently made by security 
salesmen with respect to life insur- 
ance. 

If the buyer still insists on mutual 
funds, let’s talk his language. Ask 
him if he would be interested in 
a guaranteed mutual fund, one 
wherein his losses were limited, 
wherein a guaranteed profit accrued 
each year completely free from tax. 
One that at maturity would guaran- 


tee him at least twice as much income 
for life as any other sound invest- 
ment. A fund that is beautifully 
diversified as to investments and 
very professionally managed. One 
that for a small extra charge each 
year would guarantee in the event 
of either death or disability the com- 
plete sanctity of the fund. Yes sir, 
I’m talking about a retirement in- 
come policy. 

We were mutual long before they 
were ever heard of. They probably 
borrowed the name from us. Let’s 
give them some of their own 
medicine. 


ESTATE PLANNING MEETING 


| raeies PLANNING for maximum 
family and business security, 
with minimum tax consequences, 
will be explored intensively in the 
Practising Law Institute’s five-day 
meeting starting July 27 at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City. Attorneys, 
trust officers and insurance men 
from all parts of the United States 
are expected to attend. The use of 
life insurance, trusts and powers of 
appointment will be analyzed, as 


well as income, estate and gift tax 
factors of various plans and arrange- 
ments. 

A panel of attorneys, each an ex- 
pert in his field, will discuss gifts 
vs. testamentary distribution, how 
to plan for disposition of business 
interests, when a testamentary trust 
is more advantageous than a legacy. 
and under what circumstances 
powers of appointment should be 
utilized. 

Many uses of life insurance in 
the estate plan will be featured in 
the program. These include funding 
business interests, buy and _ sell 
agreements, income tax provisions 
for beneficiary clauses and transfers 
of policies, and special estate tax 
arrangements. 

Further discussion topics are mar- 
ital deductions, split gifts, selection 
of fiduciaries and duties of fiduciar 
ies in administering estates, and es 
tate and gift tax practice before th« 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Tax Court and appellate courts. 

Inquiries for details of the pro- 
gram should be addressed to the 
Practising Law Institute, 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Something New Is Being Added! 


A Glamorous Outdoor 
SWIMMING POOL 


for guests of the 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Sheridan Road = 


TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
and home of the 


Marine Room 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
IN AMERICA" 

















UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. w. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Unrestricted protection 
exclusively for the ac- 
tive duty officer, his wife 


and minor 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS NOT ACCEPTED 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 

VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, U.S.C.G., Ret. 
VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, U.S.M.C., Ret. 
COLONEL HARRY R. MacKELLAR, U.S.A., Ret. 
COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 
LLOYD M. BAUMAN, Vice President 


children. 


Board of Directors 
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Acacia’s 
Field Advisory # 


Committee @@ 


Meets 


Sitting, left to right: Vernon R. Zimmer- 

man, Mgr. of Northern Virginia and 

Chairman of 1953 Advisory Committee; 

President William Montgomery; Samuel 4 La Noue Matta, Mer. 
E. Moores, Field Vice President. of Los Angeles Branch 
Standing, left to right: Joseph A. Barbeau, and a member of the 
Mgr. of District of Columbia; Clarence Committee for nine 
L. Fritz, Mgr. of Newark, N.J., Joseph H. terms, could not be 
Prager, Mgr. of Atlantic City, N.J.; Leslie present because of ill- 
H. Warshell, President of the William ness. During 1952 Mr. 


Montgomery Quality Club, Chicago Matta was Chairman 
Branch. of the Committee. 





The members of Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee for 1953, shown above, 
have recently completed their meeting at Palm Beach, Florida. These top flight managers 
qualified for a place on the Committee as a result of their outstanding performance in all 
phases of agency management during 1952. 

The Company’s leading personal producer who is President of Acacia’s honor organization, 
the William Montgomery Quality Club, also serves as a member of the Field Advisory 
Committee. 

When William Montgomery, President of Acacia, established this Field Advisory Committee 
twenty-four years ago he charted a new and effective course for attaining a closer working 
relationship between the Field and Home Office. He felt that the interests of Acacia policy- 
holders could be best served if those charged with the responsibility of management and the 
men representing the Company in the Field could have the opportunity to meet regularly 
around the conference table in open and frank discussion of plans and policies of vital con- 
cern to both. 

The Field Advisory plan has worked wonderfully well for Acacia and we are proud of the 
fact that a number of other life insurance companies have adopted the idea. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Washington 1, D.C. 











GLENN D. BOUSEMAN 


In December 1942 Glenn 
Bouseman signed his 
contract to represent the 
Franklin in the small 
college community of 
Normal, Illinois. 
(Population 6,983) 


Previously he had been a 
school teacher, and later 
(for 5 years) a salesman on 
the road. 


Here is his ten year record 
of cash earnings as a 
Franklin representative: 

$ 2,123.44 


(Part of 1943 was spent in 
military service.) 


“The Warm Personal Interest 
Taken in the Field Man” 


April 25, 1953 
Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, V.P. 
The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


When I joined the Friendly Franklin I was skep- 
tical about the amount of money I was told I could 
earn. I had been selling for a large corporation whose 
name is a household word and was considered by the 
sales manager as a successful salesman. But due to 
the expendable attitude this company had toward 
its salesmen, I was neither well paid nor recognized 
as an individual of any importance. 


A salesman, not connected with the Friendly Frank- 
lin, cannot possibly realize the warm personal inter- 
est taken in the field man by President Becker and 
the Home Office staff. Even though I greatly appre- 
ciate the exclusive Franklin contracts and my liberal 
commission earnings—I get greater satisfaction out 
of President Becker’s attitude that I am not merely 
an “expendable.” 


I am well acquainted with many high class life 
underwriters, but I seriously doubt that any of them 
find the satisfaction in their work, and the pride in 
their companies, that I do in mine. 

To be a Franklinite is, in my judgment, indeed the 
highest achievement any insurance salesman may 


attain 
Respectfully, 


Glenn D. Bouseman 








Lhe Friendly 
IFIBAN TAILIDY ILITRTE company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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E 
INSURANCE 
WOMAN 


ET us first sketch a picture 

of an insurance woman and 

then go beyond that point and 
attempt to cope with a few of a 
dozen things our gal might possibly 
be thinking about. 


Statistically Average Girl 


Blossoming out of the results of 
the questionnaire completed by the 
Hartford Association of Insurance 
\Vomen the statistically “average” 
girl we have in mind is age 31 and 
single, (although one of every four 
is married, and four out of five of 
the marrieds have one child). She 
is five feet 434 inches tall, weighs 
between 125 and 130 Ibs., and will 
spend $300 for her major clothing 
purchases this vear. She is planning 
to buy five dresses, size 14, at six- 
teen dollars each; one suit, sixty-one 
dollars; four blouses, $5.50 each; 
two hats, size 22, seven dollars each ; 
one coat, sixty-five dollars; twelve 
pairs of hose, $1.50 a pair; four 
pairs of shoes, size 7, ten dollars a 
pair. She is a high school graduate 
with a year of business school or 
two years of college. She has had 
8% years of insurance clerical or 
secretarial experience and has taken 
one, or more, night school or cor- 
respondence insurance courses. 

She is interested in her work, is 
quietly efficient, is well-groomed, and 
is poised in meeting the public and 
in getting along with her fellow- 
employees. Knitting and sewing are 
hobbies. Favorite spectator sports 
are football, basketball and baseball. 
She likes to bowl, cycle, and swim. 
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M. H. BLACKBURN, CPCU 
Advertising Department, 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 


“Reader's Digest” and “The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” are on her maga- 
zine table along with the current fic- 
tion best-seller. She reads a trade 
magazine or two at the office. In 
addition to belonging to an insur- 
ance girls organization, she is affili- 
ated with a church or club activity. 
Living with her parents, she con- 
tributes twenty dollars a week, which 
is roughly one-third of her gross 
income, toward the cost of room and 
hoard. (It is only fair to note that 
sometimes the single girls help sup- 
port aged dependents. The married 
girls help support the family.) She 
will save $425 this vear, tucking 
away her mony in banks, bonds and 
life insurance premiums. Her sav- 
ings goals are a new car, vacation 
travel and marriage. 

What is she thinking about? Per- 
haps this is one of her problems. 
“In business,” she might say, “there 
is a lack of advancement opportuni- 
ties. The important positions are 
held by men. They don't recognize 
women on an equal basis with men, 
mentally or financially.” Girls, I 
have news for you. To coin a phrase, 
you never had it so good. And it’s 
getting better every day. 

One place to start on a problem 
is somewhere near the beginning. So 
let us backtrack a bit. Times have 
changed since colonial days when 
the family was a working unit based 
in the home as a production center. 
The Industrial Revolution, the series 





of mechanical inventions beginning 
about 1760, supplanted the system of 
domestic manufacture, leading to the 
concentration of the population in 
large cities. There were far-reaching 
changes in economic, political and 
social institutions and attitudes. 

Woman's status, never static in 
the past two hundred years of inde- 
pendence following the preceding 
two thousand years of dependence, 
has been improved by what the so- 
ciologists call ‘‘a series of crisis situa- 
tions.” By this they mean women 
are now participating in a broad 
range of activities, hitherto un- 
known, as a result of wars, industrial 
growth, and new ways of doing 
things, i.e., new inventions and new 
technologies. 


"Unsuitable" for Women 


The change in social attitudes is 
best illustrated by recalling that in 
grandma’s day, it was thought “un- 
suitable” for women to engage in 
any but a few occurations such as 
sewing, millinery, school teaching, or 
cooking for boarders. Nowadays, the 
question discussed by personnel de- 
partments in business and industry 
is not whether a woman can be hired 
and promoted but, rather, a question 
of what the aptitude is of the par- 
ticular woman under consideration. 
As women demonstrate “know-abil- 
ity,” rather than “no-ability,” in job 
performance, and as they demon- 
strate a willingness to assume addi- 
tional duties and_ responsibilities. 
these accomplishments and work at- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Woman—Continued 


titudes directly influence manage- 
ment’s opinion of them as women 
employees. For that matter, the 
same challenge applies to the male 
employee. In the upcoming produc- 
tion and distribution battle for an 
ever-expanding standard of living, 
a person’s “place” is where she or 
he can, by individual initiative, do 
more things, better, for more people. 

The “it’s a man’s world” cliche— 
the product of centuries of old-world 
prejudice—is gradually losing its un- 
healthy implications in enlightened 
offices. It ought not take much per- 
ception to conclude that this world 
(American style) is a private oyster 
for no special person, sex, or class; 
that the obstacles to a woman’s ad- 
vancement—lack of permanence, in- 
terest, formal education, technical 
knowledge, experience, specialized 
training—are the same qualification 
factors affecting just as vitally the 
success of the career man. A good 
test for a woman to use is, “If you 
were in business for yourself, what 
kind of person would you hire?” The 
evidence lies in the liberal sprinkling 
of women office managers, clerical 
supervisors, underwriters, adjusters 
and other technicians of manage- 
ment’s right hand. 

Every generation believes it, at 
last, has attained the ultimate in 
knowledge and achievement. Every 
generation is wrong. In insuranee 
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we have scarcely explored today’s 
multiple-line market. We are only 
beginning to tap the opportunities 
of—to name the obvious—bonding, 
marine, accounts receivable, business 
life, business accident, business inter- 
ruption. 


New Ways 


Just as America’s technology of 
tomorrow promises to be triumphs 
in new ways of doing new things and 
new ways of doing old things, insur- 
ance, similarly, may well take forms 
with which we now have slight ac- 
quaintance, i.e., new policies for new 
chances of loss, new policies for old 
chances of loss not now covered or 
inadequately covered, single compre- 
hensive all-risks contracts, broad 
special character single-risk con- 
tracts. 

With this kind of potential, and 
with our thinking meshed with the 
success formula that makes America 
strong—planning, preparation, pro- 
duction, profit—we insurance people 
are on the right train, on the right 
track, headed in the right direction. 
We won't fall asleep at the switch 
if we remember the warning of Gen- 
eral Motors’ Charles Kettering: 
“Just the minute we become smug, 
the concrete seems to settle in our 
heads.” 

It adds up to further recognition 
of women on the basis of merit for 
the kind of work, the pay scale, the 


ITY orentoro MEN WITH VISION Z 
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. » » AND THERE’S TOWERING 
OPPORTUNITIES OPEN TO YOU TODAY! 


ZEBULON PIKE achieved a high mark in the 
exploration of the West as his expedition pene- 
trated to the Rocky Mountains in 1806-07, and 
produced a wealth of data concerning the region 
he traversed. 


National Reserve Life, a $146,000,000 organiza- 
tion, is today, scaling new heights in achievement as the result of a big and dynamically 
led expansion program. Our rapid ascent upward holds forth breath taking opportunity 
for men with vision—who want to realize profitable careers as General Agents—working 
in this great territory west of the Mississippi. 

We invite inquiry from men who feel they are qualified for General Agency respon- 
sibility—and we are looking only for qualified men desiring a life time career with a 


truly Agency minded company. 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board, H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
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promotions and the titles for which 
they qualify. The pay-off is on what 
they do with what they have. To be 
in on a good thing, today and to- 
morrow, let’s all make sure we’ve 
got plenty to do something with. 

Career insurance women have re- 
markable opportunities during a new 
era which will feature, of course, new 
marketing research but, primarily, 
I believe, the merchandising and dis- 
tribution of our product. (1 empha- 
size that we do have a “product,” 
that there is nothing “intangible” 
about the benefits of insurance.) We 
will, I believe, be challenged by 
greater competitive pressure from 
the two standard squeezes ; from out- 
side the insurance business, the 
struggle for the consumer dollar; 
from within the insurance business, 
the struggle among the companies 
for a greater share of the business 
which is produced. 


The Field of Selling 


This means that insurance women 
might well give thought to the wide- 
open field of selling insurance, espe- 
cially to women. In life insurance, 
for example, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports there are only 
4,750 career women life agents in 
the U.S. It is said that a markedly 
high percentage of these women are 
highly successful. 

More attention is being given to 
new ways to save money in prepar- 
ing our product for the field forces. 
Women’s ideas concerning cost cuts 
in routine operations are appreciated 
more than ever before. Improved 
office procedures could be a specialty 
for women to explore profitably. 

Consider another problem ex- 
pressed by many insurance women, 
“Everything around here is top se- 
cret. I don’t know the score.” The 
solution, if any, might go like this: in 
the hiring interview, in subsequent 
on-the-job chats, and—more impor- 
tantly—by actually following 
through in the performance of his 
statements, the employer “sells” the 
woman employee on the idea that 
she “belongs.” She understands, 
with increasing conviction, that her 
work is significant in the overall 
scheme of things. 

To arrive at this glorious state of 
enthusiasm, the employer (through 
the manager or section head) keej)s 
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in touch with his employees by tell- 
ing them of his plans and how they 
fit into these plans. In this setup, 
there are no dark corners of suspi- 
cion, distrust, pettiness, politics, de- 
spair, jealousy. The light illuminat- 
ing the shadows is a new compre- 
hension of what it means—and what 
it takes—to work. As adults, we’re 
not looking for lollipops; rather, we 
are looking for a chance to show 
what employers and employees have 
to gain by giving each other a pre- 
cious gift—faith. 

I’m not talking against “fringe” 
benefits; I’m talking for “fringe” 
benefits and good pay. But that’s not 
all. I think employees want some- 
thing else. Recognition. That’s a 
real “fringe” benefit. In return, I 
think inspired employees want to 
give their employers something too. 
A solid day’s work and a craftsman- 
like interest in their work. How 
about that for a “fringe” benefit? 
It works both ways—on a two-way 
street. 

“Old fashioned,” scoffs one. Oh, 
sure, I learned it from my grand- 
mother, a pioneer woman, in her 
general grocery store in Montana. 
“It doesn’t apply today,” adds an- 
other. I wouldn’t jump to that con- 
clusion. 


Helping Others 


Just talk with the kind of young 
person we ought to be attracting to, 
and keeping in, the insurance busi- 
ness. The idealist who is dedicated 
to a life of helping others. Spe- 
cifically, the person who through lack 
of understanding is avoiding a busi- 
ness career, preferring instead the 
intangible benefits to be derived in 
the educational and social service 
fields. 

I regret the necessity of using a 
personal reference but it’s the only 
way I can tack down the point. I’m 
thinking of a Dartmouth psychology 
major who was the subject of an 
article a couple of years ago. He 
received a term of service training 
in one of our special schools. I talked 
with him later on the job. In sixty- 
two words he said plenty : “The way 
I see it, insurance combines the de- 
sirable features of public service, 
private salesmanship, and industrial 
relations. I believe it offers all the 
opportunity and the security which 
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Second of a series now appearing in leading daily newspapers: 





The Pilot Is Fifty! 


Two brothers named Orville and Wilbur Wright successfully flew 
their mechanical airplane at Kill Devil Hill, North Carolina, on 
December 17, 1903. That year Pilot Life was born. 


From one policyholder in 1903 The Pilot has become the protector 
of 1,750,001 men, women and children in 1953. A single life insur- 
ance policy started the growth of a company that is now one of the 
South’s largest multiple-line companies. 


The Pilot has made insurance history with its broad coverage, 
ranging from blanket scholastic accident protection for hundreds 
of thousands of youngsters to truly exceptional life, group and 





hospitalization plans. 


While setting new marks, The Pilot has never forgotten that 
millions of individuals depend on this organization for security. 
Proper service and attention to those individuals have made Pilot 
Life’s past record possible and its future growth a certainty. 


Bital Cife Insurance “Compuny 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS ¢ 0. F. STAFFORD, P:esident « GREENSBORO, N.C. 





go with top-notch financial organi- 
zations. Yet despite its vastness, it 
has the intimate relationship of a 
small business. This appeals to me 
because, in a nutshell, I like people.” 

My guess is that the personnel 
man who recruited this serious- 
minded youngster did a commend- 
able job of <aotivation on a good 
prospect. I’d guess, further, that the 
various supervisory contacts were on 
a “quality” basis, emphasizing the 
sense of belonging to something su- 
perior, of participating in something 


fine, of helping achieve something 
significant. In short, fewer gim- 


micks . . . more fundamentals. 
Or, the insurance woman may be 
thinking about a problem of insur- 
ance public revelations, i.e., public 
“relations.” Perhaps she’s been try- 
ing to explain a not-covered claim 
based on an exclusion which, from 
where the policyholder sits, appears 
to be a hodgepodge of hocus-pocus 
(now you see it, now you don’t). 
Then, again, it might be a squawk 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


ATLANTA + RICHMOND 
NEW YORK 








HARLEY N. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











Insurance Woman—Continued 


concerning rate increases. Or, at a 
company’s counter, she may have 
been too abrupt in telling an agent 
her version of the “tight” market 
story. Whatever it is, she didn’t get 
“through” to the other person. 

Is there anything the fire and cas- 
ualty companies can do to tell their 
message to the insuring public? to 
the agents? to the employees? Off- 
hand, one thinks of national adver- 
tising, trade journals and company 
publications as media to convey the 
written word. It is assumed, of 
course, that the company has a long 
range public relations program of its 
own and that it belongs to an asso 
ciation likewise favored with long 
range planning. Under this arrange- 
ment, you don’t turn your program 
on or off in keeping with the busi 
ness cycle. You du change the em 
phasis. 

When there is underwriting profit. 
actual or suspected, or when you 
wish to build premium volume and 
spread risk, you conduct a standard, 
all-out production drive. When 
there is underwriting loss, actual or 
suspected, or when you wish to re- 
duce loss ratios, you tell the people 
affected by the problem that, first of 
all, vou have a problem, what the 
problem is, why there is a problem, 
what they can do to help solve the 
problem, and what it means to them 
to seek a solution. If you have a 
story to tell, tell it. Tell it the best 
you can, where it will do the most 
good. 

As a brief summary: from a per- 
sonal standpoint, women seem to be 
different than men and men seem to 
prefer it that way. From a personnel 
standpoint, women are now thought 
of as people and they are treated 
as people. 


MORE WOMEN 


_—9 ARE INCREASING more 
rapidlv in number than males 11 
most areas of the world, according tc 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Females now 
outnumber males in most Europeat 
countries except Bulgaria, with the 
deficit greatest in Eastern German) 
where there are 743 males for every 
1,000 females. Females began te 
outnumber males in the United 
States only recently, however. 
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MISCELLANY 


William Montgomery, president 
of Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, recently turned the first 
shovelful of earth for the new 7-story 
addition to the company’s home of- 
fice in Washington, D. C. 
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Almost one-half of all United 
States families are given an oppor- 
tunity to buy insurance within an 
18 month period, according to a re- 
search report of the Agency Man- 
agement Association entitled “Cov- 
ering the Market.’’ The survey cov- 
ered over 900 families throughout 
the country and showed that 44% 
were contacted by a life insurance 
agent during the preceding 18 
months, of which 40% actually made 
a purchase. 
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Associated Hospital Service, New 
York’s Blue Cross Plan, reports 
the enrolment of 256,985 new mem- 
bers in 1952, bringing the total en- 
rolment to 5,180,438, nearly one- 
half the population in the area cov- 
ered by the service. A total of $66,- 
034,021 was paid to hospitals dur- 
ing the year for the care of 569,009 
members. 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany has passed the $300,000,000 


mark of life insurance in force. 
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Reflecting the rising interest 
throughout the world in American 
life insurance methods and _tech- 
niques, at least six foreign countries 
are today represented simultaneously 
by executives visiting company and 
association offices of this business, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The visitors are Hugo 
Geiger, director of the Allianz Life 
and Fire Companies of Stuttgart, 
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Germany; Tikayu Tanatagsorn, di- 
rector general of life insurance regu- 
lation for the Thailand government 
at Bangkok; G. Richert of Sweden, 
vice-president of the Thule group 
of Swedish insurance companies in 
charge of the life department; Rob- 
ert de Montalivet of the Bureau of 
Methods of the Campagnie Gener- 
ale d’Assurances of Paris ; Yoshinori 
Hiramoto, manager of the Agency 
Department of the Asahi Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Tokyo: 
and Lars Oystein Os, editor of the 
only Norwegian trade publication of 
the insurance business and in charge 
of public relations for the associa- 
tion of Norwegian insurance com- 
panies. 
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“Introduction to Programming,” 
a booklet prepared by the Agency 
Management Association, introduces 
the underwriter to total needs and 
program selling with the intention 
of deemphasizing single needs sales. 
The booklet is the April supple- 
ment to Manager’s Handbook and 
was written by Donald Bramley, 
C.L.U. and Myron B. Dean, C.L.U. 














"If your company is so good, how come I've 
never seen ads of movie stars endorsing 
your policies?” 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has presented an 
original oil painting of Will Rogers 
to the Will Rogers Memorial Hos- 
pital, Saranac Lake, N. Y. The in- 
surance company’s gift recognizes 
the contribution of the amusement 
industry to the cure of tuberculosis 
through the Will Rogers Hospital. 
The company used the painting, by 
William A. Smith, to illustrate its 
Will Rogers advertisement, “His 
Jokes were the wisdom of a people.” 
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One hundred twenty-five home 
office officials attended the confer- 
ence of the combination companies 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association held in New 
York on April 20-22. Emphasis 
was on the job and training of the 
assistant manager, but considerable 
interest was aroused by a talk on 
how the American agency system 
has been applied in Belgium since 
the war. The speaker was Raymond 
J. Lemaire, vice-president of La 
Prevoyance Sociale, Brussels. 
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June 1 marks the 50th anniver- 
sary of the entrance of Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company of 
Canada into the United States. 
Organized in 1887, it opened an 
office with a lone representative in 
Detroit on June 1, 1903. The com- 
pany is now licensed in 14 states, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii 
and has 16 active branch offices. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany closed all of its offices at noon 
on May 7th in observance of Fred- 
eric H. Ecker’s 70th anniversary 
of service. Mr. Ecker is honorary 
chairman of the board. Among his 
many accomplishments is the devel- 
opment of Metropolitan’s  well- 
known housing projects. 


(Continued on the next page) 











New York superintendent of in- 
surance Alfred J. Bohlinger sent to 
all insurance commissioners the pre- 
liminary report on the first part of 
the New York Department’s Study 
—‘‘Allocation of Expenses by Life 
Insurance Companies.” This report 
is based on preliminary analysis of 
responses to the first section of a 
three-part questionnaire distributed 
to all companies licensed in the 
State. 
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The recent automobile accident at 
Washington, N. J. which wiped out 
a family of ten, presented one of 
the most unusual and heartrending 
claims ever processed by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company’s claims 
department. All ten members of the 
family, who ranged in age from one 
to seventy-five years, were covered 
by Prudential policies. 
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Dr. Howard A. Rusk, New York 
City physician, educator, and writer, 


received the 1952 Criss Award of 
the Mutual of Omaha for accom- 
plishments in the field of rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped. 
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New policies issued by Swedish 
life insurance companies in 1952 
totaled 1,740 million kronor ($350,- 
000,000) or 20% more than the 
preceding year. Insurance in force 
reached 13,500 million kronor, and 
assets 7,400 million kronor. 


LIFE CONSERVATION 


HERE ARE CURRENTLY about 

200,000 fewer deaths annually 
in the United States than if 1945 
health and mortality conditions con- 
tinued to prevail, according to the 
Metropolitan. The company char- 
acterized this as “an outstanding 
achievement in life conservation for 
so brief a period.” Decline in female 
mortality from diseases of the heart, 
kidneys, and circulatory system ac- 
counted for much of the improve- 
ment. 


STATEMENT .ON 
TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


FN eere STATEMENT regarding 
modifications in the proposed 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Law 
has been filed by the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America with the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The two organizations object to 
a provision in the bill (S.658) which 
would require certification by the 
Secretary of Labor of trusteed wel- 
fare plans to which employers con- 
tribute for the benefit of their em- 
ployees. The bill also provides that 
any person demonstrating an interest 
may request a hearing during ex- 
amination of the plan by the secre- 
tary. Objection to certification was 
based on possible delay and compli- 
cation of plans providing insurance 
protection. 

The statement also said the pro- 
vision would also conflict with state 
supervision, since welfare plan bene- 
fits are already subject to state in- 
surance department approval. 





When if comes to 
benefits... 


CHARTERED 1858 


I n addition to Monumental’s attractive 
Agent’s Agreement we offer many other 
benefits. Our Incentive Bonus... 

Disability Compensation . . 


A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


. Retirement 
Income Plan ... Group Insurance... 
all make working for Monumental more 
than just a job. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Charles & Chase Sts.—Baltimore 


$131,027,361.00 


Life Insurance in force December 31, 1952 





_ OUR 46TH YEAR OF SERVICE 
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more than 9 out of 10 


ontinental 
American 


for *5,000 or more in 1952 


Average New Policy ........ 
Average Policy in Force. 
Average New Preferred Class Policy . 


Average Preferred Class Policy in Force. 


General Agency Openings 
in Pittsburgh and 


Western Pennsylvania 











How to enjoy a Safe Vacation 


Millions of Americans are now looking for- 
ward to their vacations ...relaxing on ocean 
shores, camping in mountain country, or fish- 
ing in lakes and streams. 


No matter what point of the compass lures 
you, there are many things that you can do to 


make your vacation happy, healthful and safe. 
Indeed, you can make your entire summer more 
enjoyable if you plan now against the hazards 
of this season. Some of these are listed below— 
with suggestions about how to guard against 
them or what to do if they should occur. 


Accidents in the water . . . About half of the 6,500 drown- 
ings that take place each year occur during June, July and 
August. Safety authorities say that many drownings could be 
prevented through these simple precautions: never swim alone 
or when tired, overheated, or too soon after eating. When 
trouble develops, keep calm. If a boat overturns, it is usually 
wise to stay with it until help arrives. Above all, learn how to 
give artificial respiration, and always observe safety rules 
posted on beaches. 


Injuries from outdoor activities . . . Over-stretching can 
strain a muscle. Should this occur, rest the muscle and apply 
heat. Should a sudden wrench sprain a joint, it is best to ele- 
vate it and use cold applications. Cover bruises with an ice 
bag or cold cloths. Cuts and scratches should be treated 
promptly with an antiseptic such as 2-percent solution of 
iodine. Always have deep wounds and other serious injuries 
treated by a doctor. 


Burns from the sun . . . Never over-expose yourself to the 
sun, especially during the hottest part of the day. Begin your 
tanning with brief periods, no more than 10 minutes the first 
day, with gradual increases thereafter. If long periods are 
spent in the sun, use a lotion or cream which may help to 
protect you. Apply it after each swim—and every two hours 
while sunning. Remember, too, that large doses of sunlight 
may temporarily lower keenness of vision—and make night 
driving dangerous. This hazard may be overcome by wearing 
fairly dark sun glasses during the day. 


23 


Hazards of the highway. .. . Too often automobile accidents 
mar the family vacation. So, have your car thoroughly checked 
for safety before starting off. This means that particular atten- 
tion should be given to the steering wheel, brakes, tires, lights, 
horn, windshield wipers and door locks. Drive at a safe speed, 
obey all traffic signals, and stop driving or rest whenever you 
feel fatigued. Remember, even if you are driving safely, watch 
out for other cars. 


Moreover, it is wise not to try to crowd too much 
activity into too little time. Take it easy . . . if you 
want your vacation to give you that refreshed, rested 
and relaxed feeling. Finally, wherever you go— 
whatever you do—take along a newly stocked first- 


aid kit and a first-aid booklet. Metropolitan will be 
glad to send you a copy of its free booklet, which 
tells how to deal with many accidental injuries; 
emergencies and hazards of the summer and vaca- 
tion season. 





COPYRIGHT 1953--METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY m .“ 

This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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HOME BUDGET WALLET 


Your better clients and _ prospects 
should be pleased with this home bud- 
get wallet designed to provide a simple 
systematic plan of managing the family 
income. Plastic ring-bound in a 4” x 7” 
ginger brown leatherex envelope are nine 
heavy kraft envelopes with headings such 
as “food”, “rent” and “clothing”, each to 
receive its periodic allotment of cash. 
The ribbon-tied wallet may be gold im- 
printed with a name, address or message 
and the inner envelopes may also be 
suitably imprinted. A product of the 
Redi-Record Products Company. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Home Budget Wallet 
All-Purpose Calculator 
Loose-Leaf Binders 
New Electric Typewriter 


Dehumidifier 
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ALL-PURPOSE CALCULATOR 


A new all-purpose lightweight adding- 
calculator has been designed by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company. 
Priced within the reach of the small office, 
it can handle a large volume of mathe- 
matical work from simple addition to 
complicated statistics. It weighs only 
about 16 pounds and so is easily carried, 
takes up little more space than a letter- 
head and is fast but quiet. The company 
notes that the machine’s operation is 
easily mastered by an_ inexperienced 
operator. The calculator is made in two 
capacities, one with 20 place result dials 
and a smaller model with 16 place result 
dials. 


LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS 


Visual sales presentations, rate informa- 
tion and other sales helps can be housed 
in more durable and more attractive 
covers through a new line of loose-leaf 
binders recently introduced by Remington 
Rand Inc. Three types of binders are 
available in all of which the insertion, 
removal or replacement of sheets is easy. 
The covers can be imprinted using a 
special method by which the letters are 
below the surface of the cover providing 
a long-lasting neat appearance. The 
binders are offered in a wide variety of 
colors in Levant Grain Buckram. 
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NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


Designed for functional efficiency, the 
new Underwood electric typewriter fea- 
tures a keyboard with color control be- 
tween the operating and feature keys. 
It has been redesigned to give greater 
visibility of the writing line and an over- 
all lower appearance. Other improve- 
ments include a wider writing line margin, 
a new carriage positioning scale helpful in 
centering headings, a three-position paper 
bail, a new push-in type variable line 
spacer and a new impression control dial. 
In addition there are many mechanical 
improvements. 


DEHUMIDIFIER 


The Abbeon Supply Company’s new 
small portable dehumidifier will remove 
the moisture from the air of a space up 
to 8,000 cubic feet in size. It can be 
equipped with a simple plug-in automatic 
control. The warm moist air from the 
room is drawn over a cold coil, passes 
over a compressor to cool that unit and 
emerges at approximately the same tem- 
perature as it entered but with greatly 
reduced moisture content. The unit is 
16” high x 10” wide x 17” long and weighs 
55 pounds. Finish is of modern green with 
aluminum trim. A pan at the bottom 
collects the water removed from the air. 
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THE EXECUTIVE INVENTORY 


HEN top management in 

a representative insurance 

company comes to the con- 
clusion that it is faced with grave 
difficulties in the replacement of its 
present executives,* what should it 
do? It does, of course, have quite 
a choice of alternatives: (1) close 
its eyes tight and wait for a depres- 
sion ; (2) quietly abrogate the policy 
of promotion only from within, pre- 
paratory to bringing in new execu- 
tives from the outside; (3) set in 
motion a vigorous recruitment cam- 
paign designed to attract promising 
young men who might still be trained 
and brought up through the ranks 
in the brief time remaining; (4) 
overhaul the present selection and 
promotion system to insure the 
proper recognition and: use of the 
good men it has left as well as the 
best of the new recruits. 


One Essential 


Given special circumstances for 
each case, none of the alternatives 
can flatly be called bad. If a depres- 
sion is imminent, it would be foolish 
to spend large sums of money to 
accomplish what the pressure of eco- 
nomic necessity will do free of 
charge. If the middle managers have 
become mentally ingrown and mori- 
bund, new blood from outside the 
organization is obviously called for. 
If time is sufficient, the neglected 
machinery of executive development 
can be repaired and put to work with 
a new crop of capable young men. 
But whatever can be said about the 
expediency of each of these three 
plans under particular circum- 
stances, not one of them will have a 
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INGOLF H. E. OTTO 
Associate Professor of Insurance 
& Management 
The University of Kansas City 


permanently remedial effect unless 
the fourth, an adequate executive 
appraisal and inventory system, is 
permanently woven into the basic 
structure of the company. Without 
such a continuing, uninterrupted 


An accurate analysis 


governor at work, even the most pro- 
gressive ad hoc solution will in time 
degenerate into another “executive 
crisis.” 

What is required, then, as a first 
step to contriving an automatic con- 
trol device, is an accurate, critical, 
and objective analysis of the present 
condition of the company’s executive 
personnel: an executive inventory. 


* See “The Executive Crisis,” Best’s Insur- 
ance News, March, 1953. 


Say that the president of a rep- 
resentative firm has appointed a com- 
mittee of his best men to go into 
this matter, acquaint themselves with 
the required techniques, and actually 
conduct an executive inventory. 
After much intensive research, here 
they sit, complete with references, 
organization charts, and personnel 
files. What now? Should they run 
through the files and compile a black- 
list of the men in executive ranks 
whom the group feels to be weak or 
inept? Would it be best to evaluate 
the individual managers on the basis 
of their strong points and recom- 
mend the most suitable place in the 
organization for each man? What 
about looking pretty closely at the 
organizational structure itself ? 


Some Assumptions 


No, they agree, not quite any of 
these. A beginning must be made 
somewhere, and the beginning must 
he by way of assumptions, They are 
nct assembled to make a complete 
management audit, organization an- 
alysis, or manpower survey. They 
were handed a specific, clear-cut 
problem to solve; to attack it they 
must disregard all other factors ex- 
cept the one variable as_ given. 
Specifically, the organization of the 
company must be assumed to be 
satisfactory, and the managerial 
structure must be considered as at 
least adequate in accomplishing the 
company’s objectives. Serious ques- 
tions concerning these points may 
be raised in other types of adminis- 
trative analysis, but not in an ex- 
ecutive inventory. 

(Continued on the next page) 











Executive Inventory—Continued 


Even so, the committee cannot 
immediately proceed to mark its 
list of names with checks and 
crosses: it must develop yardsticks 
by which to measure effectiveness 
and ineffectiveness. A simple matter 
to some of the group: “everybody 
knows who the good men are.” To 
be sure, everybody knows—being 
sensitive to the top management ba- 
rometer—who is the crown prince 
and who is on the perpetual black- 
list for telling the* wrong kind of 
story at the big boss’s house. But 
is favor equivalent to ability; dis- 
favor equivalent to ineptness? 

The group’s sober reflections yield 
the conclusion that its yardsticks 
must depend on the job descriptions 
for each of the executive positions 
in the company. An embarrassec| 
search of the files reveals that, while 
the operating level of the company 
has been functionally described 
from Abstract Approver to Work- 
Sheet Clerk, with the exact require- 
ments of each position carefully elab- 
orated from the Dictionary of Oc 
cupational Titles, the executive posi 
tions are merely labelled, not de- 
scribed. “Everybody,” it seems, 
“knows what executives do.” 


Management Guide 


By this time the committee has 
begun to reject clichés out of hand; 
after a good bit of soul-searching 
and some leg work it compiles and 
submits for approval a proper man- 
agement guide that spells out each 
executive’s function, responsibilities, 
authority, operations, activities, place 
in the organization, and relation- 
- ships. Having developed a yard- 
Thin date gees tne Che faut: tthe tees LA stick by which to measure each 
7 . manager's technical performance, the 
instead of the pen barrel. Pen instantly fills group can go on to set forth his 
itself every time you return it to the socket. 


necessary human qualifications as 
Pen always ready to write—writes 300 words Only a few of the more 


samnatine well. If a given executive is the only 
or more without redipping. sn aati mae “™ Jhuman being in an automatic fac- 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration tory his ability to work successfull) 
with others might not be at a pre- 


® \ |mium, but in an insurance company 
: . no executive can be thoroughly ef- 
- fective unless his human adroitness 
sterbrook Vi ; matches his technical facility. 


With criteria of performance es- 


_S tablished, the committee can go on 
Desk P en Sets TO SELECT OR REPLACE 


| |to hold each executive against the 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY +++ HERE'S ALL YOU DO | yardstick and measure him. Here 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., siemiamaeee iia again a choice of methods is avail- 
92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, (Continued on page 62) 
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FORMS CONTROL 


RINTED forms are the pipe 

lines of business conduct in the 

insurance industry. They are 
the media for every clerical action, 
form a basis for public relations and 
cost each company hundreds of 
thousands of printing dollars annu- 
ally. Yet, until recently, few com- 
panies had formalized management 
control in this area of expense which 
so concerns company, branch and 
agency operations. 


Complete Data 


Our group has developed what 
we believe is a constructive solution 
to this problem. Utilizing a Keysort 
Card system designed by the author, 
complete procedural, printing, and 
purchase data are cataloged for all 
company forms. These data already 
exist to some degree in most or- 
ganizations. Procedure manuals 
may include forms flow charts, pur- 
chase records will usually include 
printing specifications, and some 
form of a stock record indicates 
usage, at least from the standpoint 
of form quantities ordered. The ob- 
jective of our system is to coordi- 
nate these factors to simplify clerical 
operations and develop studies for 
management through analysis and 
control of paper procedures and re- 
lated printing costs on a continuing 
basis. 

The Keysort principle is well 
known in office procedures. Applied 
to the forms problem, it is a method 
whereby pertinent common char- 
acteristics of company forms can be 
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JOHN H. CONNEELY, JR. 
Manager, Forms Control Department 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


classified and located for analysis 
with minimum effort. A notched 
hole on the card identifying a form 
characteristic will enable rapid se- 
lection of that and all forms of a 
similar nature from the entire 
gamut of a company’s forms. Once 
commenced, an analysis may be 
easily sub-divided for other charac- 
teristics until several inter-relation- 
ships are developed. Studies can be 
made to answer a specific problem 
or to review all paper-work for ever- 
present areas for improvement. 

Suppose a procedure must be 
modified—which forms will be af- 
fected? Why did the printing bill 
jump last year? How much duplica- 
tion is there among the various de- 
partmental or branch office forms? 
If there are differences in basically 
similar branch office forms, why do 
variances in procedures exist? Ifa 
pending piece of legislation is passed, 
which forms will be affected? How 
many forms are mailed in typed en- 
velopes when window envelopes are 
much more economical? These are 
but a sampling of the questions to 
which a Keysort forms control sys- 
tem will provide answers. 

We might hypothecate and follow 
through a rather practical manage- 
ment inquiry such as: “How many 
regular reports are being compiled 
in (X) company, by whom, and 
why?” From the data on the illus- 
trated Keysort card, a fairly com- 


plete analysis is possible. Many 
printed forms perform a reporting 
function and would be so notched on 
the card under Function No. 14, 
“Notify-Report.” Having extracted 
all reporting forms, a further sort 
by “Department, File Code” would 
bring this picture into focus by 
department. It might then be in- 
dicated that an additional break- 
down between “Home Office,” 
“Branch Office,” and “Agency” is 
necessary. 

Having quickly isolated the physi- 
cal data for study, critical analysis 
is possible. The sorted cards con- 
tain the procedural application of 
each form. Purpose and form flow, 
then, can be classified as to necessity 
and duplication for possible elimina- 
tion or combination. 


Hidden Costs 


Contrast this simple approach to 
the problem against an exhaustive 
search for all reporting forms and 
their use among the thousands of 
forms on the supply shelves or 
among the operating units. (Lest it 
be misleading, this particular prob- 
lem should not rest at this point. 
Too many repetitive reports are 
never formalized as forms but hang 
on as questionable hidden costs 
serving little more than “file-fod- 
der.’’) 

As a management function, the 
objectives of forms control are to 
simplify paper work and minimize 
printing costs. Gaining one objec- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Forms Control—Continued 


tive, however, does not necessarily 
imply the other. It is for this reason 
that intelligent use of the data as- 
sembled on the Keysort Card offers 
a proper balance between the stated 
objectives and maximum overall 
operating economies. 

The card carries both recorded 
and coded information. On the face 
are entered complete printing spe- 
cifications for each form and a sim- 
ple but comprehensive summary of 
use. Until these data are formally 
established and related in every 
operation, inefficiencies will exist. 
Changing methods in the office and 
in printing techniques in recent 
years, and increasingly to come, 
have enlarged the problem and fre- 
quency of form changes and obso- 
lescence. Hence the “best form” 
today may not be the best form a 
year from now. 

On the reverse side of the card, 
necessary routine reprint controls 
and stock usage data are provided 
for. Forms control applies to all 
aspects of printed forms, not the 
least significant of which are the 
quantities being reordered periodi- 
cally and reasons for form changes 


from one reprint to another. Very 
often an expensive specialty form is 


instituted on the basis of large 
quantity, concentrated, repetitive use 
with realizable clerical economies. 
Should the volume drop consider- 
ably, the form can become an un- 
justified printing cost. The reverse 
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situation also holds true. Frequent 
minor form changes at reprint are, 
of course, a source of expense and 
are included as part of the basic data 
for control. 

The coded items (identified holes 
for notching) on the face of the card 
were carefully selected from an ex- 
tensive list of possible characteris- 
tics with provision for additional 
items when warranted. Some of the 
characteristics shown will vary be- 
tween companies depending upon 
the organizational framework as well 
as internal procedures. The objec- 
tive of the code structure is simply 
to identify the characteristics of 
paper work and printing expense 
which should periodically be re- 
viewed from an overall standpoint 
and to classify forms in such a man- 
ner that rapid analysis is possible 
for most problems which can be 
anticipated. As stated earlier, many 
permutations of the coded data are 
possible—the limits to be defined by 
any given problem. For instance, 
“Precollated Carbon” forms in quan- 
tities of “Under 1M” or even “1M 
to 5M” should be highly suspect. 
All typed forms should be periodi- 
cally screened for typing necessity, 
especially in today’s tight clerical 
market. Special colors, grades, 
weights and sizes become costly if 
not analyzed from an overall stand- 
point. 

The coded functional classification 
of forms in the lower area of the 
card is of particular importance. All 
forms should be identified in terms 
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of job to be done. With such a 
basis for analysis, duplicate forms 
and procedures become glaringly ap- 
parent for possible combination 
and/or standardization. Further, 
each of these actions suggest proper 
form titles. A frequent shortcom- 
ing of printed forms is lack of iden- 
tification, yet few forms will not fall 
into one of the listed categories. A 
functional classification (further 
breakdown not indicated on card) 
will help to avoid another common 
failing, that of printing a new form 
when an identical or very similar 
form already exists in the organiza- 
tion. 


It seems unnecessary to further 
belabor the possible applications of 
the card itself. It is hoped that the 
objectives stated and the method oi 
approach are clearly joined. Spe- 
cific application of this system 
should also provide a_ separate 
folder for each form to serve as a 
repository for correspondence, pend- 
ing changes, suggestions and form 
samples; and the system should be 
directly integrated with the purchas- 
ing and supply routines of the or- 
ganization. 


Trained Personnel 


Effective application of any such 
system requires personnel trained in 
office methods and procedures tech- 
niques, familiar with all types of 
office equipment and with a fairl 
intimate knowledge of the graphic 
arts. Only through studied relation 
ships of clerical to printing costs 
will a sound program be achieved. 

The basic concept of, and neces- 
sity for, forms control has been « 
recognized function in the ‘Royal 
Liverpool” for a number of years. 
But the results from the Keysort 
approach in its formative stages 
have already been apparent. As 
stated earlier, the mere bringing to 
gether of data, already maintained 
in various organizational units, for 
centralized analysis and control pro 
vides concrete benefits to manage 
ment. At first glance, such a plan 
might appear ambitious. As in an) 
new system the installation is the 
greatest hurdle. But in the fina! 
analysis, any effort devoted to this 
end will return the cost of its original 
development many times in clerica! 
and printing economies. 
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The New Century desk is more than “just 
a desk.” It’s truly a tool of modern busi- 
ness — one that raises workers’ efficiency 
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speeding work, eliminating waste mo- ; 
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metal office equipment and the first island 
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OVERLOADING AND DELEGATION 


BOUT a year ago there was 

an interesting article in a busi- 

ness magazine about the prob- 
lems of getting executives to delegate 
authority and _ responsibilities—one 
company’s top-management reported 
in this article that the only way they 
could get their subordinates to dele- 
gate was to load them so heavily that 
they had to delegate in order to keep 
their heads above water. This made 
me think about delegation, its im- 
portance, its limitations, and meth- 
ods of accomplishing it. 


Training and Development 


Delegation is one means by which 
a capable management can extend its 
scope of activity and train subordi- 
nates for higher levels of responsi- 
bilities. Delegation is basically a 
technique of training and develop- 
ment. It is a management technique. 
It is a hard thing to learn. One of 
my close friends learned the neces- 
sity to delegate the hard way. He 
was associated with a large mid- 
western company as an_assist- 
ant comptroller in charge of fore- 
casts. He knew his field of activity 
so thoroughly that he found it easier 
and quicker to make all the principal 
decisions, allowing his associates to 
do the “pencil pushing.”” When he 
delegated a task, he laid out the pro- 
cedure, issued the instruction and as- 
sumed full responsibility for all de- 
tails. His associates didn’t create, or 
learn—they followed instructions. 
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One day the comptroller died. 
The top executive called my friend 
in to his office and in substance told 
him that he (the assistant comp- 
troller) was one of the company’s 
most valued employees and that he 
was filling a very important spot. 


A technique of training 


The company wanted to promote 
him to the position of comptroller, 
but unfortunately they had no one 
trained to put in his present spot. 
This hit my friend right between 
the eyes for he realized for the first 
time that he hadn’t protected him- 
self by training a replacement. He 
watched another take over the comp- 
trollership of his company. Smart 
people learn by mistakes—dumb 
ones either repeat their errors or 


submerge. My friend learned—cor- 
rected—and in time recovered the 
lost ground. There is a moral to the 
story, however. Delegation perpet- 
uates an organization and puts the 
one who delegates in a better posi- 
tion for advancement. Whenever | 
run into a situation whereby execu- 
tives are afraid to delegate because 
they think their only protection is to 
keep others (competition) from 
“learning too much,’ I am con- 
vinced that top-management should 
be fired. Whenever the student fails, 
the teacher fails also—whenever sub- 
ordinate management fails, top-man- 
agement has also failed and must 
share the results of failure. 


Span of Control 


There is a principle of organiza- 
tion referred to as the “span of con- 
trol” which in substance means that 
because of the limitations imposed 
upon us by time, space, knowledge 
and energy, we can only accomplish 
so much. There are only so many 
hours per day that we can give to 
our work—we can only cover so 
much ground—we can become mas- 
ters of only so much knowledge and 
skill—we have limited energies by 
which we can carry our industria! 
load. Therefore, it behooves us to 
delegate to others the responsibili- 
ties for carrying out industrial ob- 
jectives. We vary in mental capac- 
ity, it is true—we also vary in phys- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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(but where does it get you ?) 


Why not spend that 1 cent a day? Here’s what it will get you... 
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Around the Office—from page 58 


ical capacity, strength and health— 
some may spend a few more hours 
than others and thereby extend the 
day—some cover increased distances 
by modern means of transportation 
—but we all have definite limits to 
our span of control. 

Very few will argue the merits 
of job analysis as it pertains to 
clerical, operating and sales posi- 
tions. Many, however, believe that 
executive positions cannot be an- 
alyzed. Yet, only by analysis can 
we become aware of the concentra- 
tion of authority and duty in too 
few hands. Management is like de- 
mocracy in that ‘one man rule” is 
inconsistent with its principles. It 
is true that one man rule permits a 
company to act swiftly and in some 
instances correctly. Delegation re- 
quires cooperation and coordination 
—the more that participate, the 
longer it takes to engender action, 
whereas when one person makes the 
decisions, there is no need for (or 
at the best very little need for) con- 
sultation before deciding upon the 
course to follow and issuing the 
orders that put the course into ac- 
tion. 


Processes of Delegation 


The processes of delegation are 
not as simple as they may appear. 
The levels of authority are nothing 
more than the tangible evidence that 
delegation has been formally acted 
upon in setting up an organization. 
For example, there may be a pres- 
ident, three vice presidents and five 
assistant vice presidents in the upper 
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echelons. That means that the prin- 
ciple of delegation has been acted 
upon and authority, responsibility 
and accountability flow downward 
through these formal paths. This is 
just a means whereby delegation can 
take place. 


Suppose the president in this case 
decides that he alone will set policy 
and issue orders. To what extent 
do you think delegation will be car- 
ried out? Of course, the answer is 
that there will be very little delega- 
tion, even though the organization 
chart indicates that formal delega- 
tion has been contemplated—even 
anticipated. Delegation must be be- 
lieved in before it can become a 
reality. If it is accepted as a man- 
agement practice, then it is either 
formal, informal or both. Formal 
delegation is that delegation which is 
indicated by the creation of sub- 
ordinate titles (and _ positions) 
through which channels authority 
and responsibility may flow. In- 
formal delegation is that delegation 
which is practiced on a day to day 
basis by means of temporary task 
assignments. One of the pitfalls in 
informal delegation is that others 
may not be aware of the extent of 
the informal delegation. An example 
may help illustrate the possible con- 
sequences of informal delegation. 


A department manager relied to 
a considerable extent upon one par- 
ticular subordinate for assistance in 
carrying out his (the manager’s) 
duties. The manager was going to 
let his own boss know about the 
good work of the subordinate, but 
somehow he never got around to it. 
The manager died suddenly from a 
heart attack. Top-management, 
knowing nothing about the delega- 
tion and its implications, selected 
another employee as department 
manager. The employee who was 
passed up left the company—the em- 
ployee lost an opportunity and the 
company lost a capable employee be- 
cause informal delegation was not 
accompanied by the proper commu- 
nication. If there had been a system 
of merit rating (see the May, 1953, 
article), the employee’s value would 
have been known to top-manage- 
ment and an injustice would not have 
been done. 


Another possible source of con- 
fusion and trouble as it pertains to 


delegation is related to the fact that 
employees in other departments may 
not be aware of the delegated au- 
thority—when the employee, to 
whom the delegated authority has 
been given, attempts to carry out the 
task assignment there is a possibility 
of conflict and resentment. I have 
heard of situations where certain 
employees have been accused of “‘tak- 
ing on airs of authority” because 
they have been given various tasks 
to accomplish. In the accomplish- 
ment, contact with associates had to 
be established, data had to be ol)- 
tained, others had to be directed to 
furnish information and_ perforin 
duties. This caused resentment. 
Sometimes it gave rise to outriglit 
dispute. Add to this, the possibili:y 
that the employee may not have ac- 
quired finesse and diplomacy in his 
experience, and in executing his as- 
signment, perhaps just a little “im- 
portance” was allowed to show. 


Difficult to Handle 


No one should be given an assign- 
ment, the successful fulfillment of 
which requires qualities that may not 
have been developed or experience 
which is not yet attained. Authority 
is a difficult thing to handle—if used 
too often, it loses its strength and 
effectiveness. It depends upon the 
knowledge that it (authority) exists. 
Only a relatively few have such 
magnetic and forceful personalities 
that things just happen for them. 
Most of us poor mortals must be 
constantly alert to self-imposed 
handicaps, and have to exercise to 
the utmost our knowledge of man- 
agement practices. When we dele- 
gate, let us train the person to re- 
ceive the delegated responsibilities 
and give what assistance we can to 
protect the person against undue 
criticism, envy or whatever may he 
directed to those who are given the 
chance to do things. 

A young accounting executive wis 
mentally ruined and his future put 
in jeopardy because the president of 
a company relied too heavily upon 
him to the exclusion of other subor- 
dinates. Every conceivable kind of 
task was given to this chap—many 
requiring the use of the president's 
authority and prerogatives. Little 
bv little a wall of resentment was 
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built around this fellow—bang—he 
had a complete nervous breakdown 
brought on by the conflict of emo- 
tions, rise of outside resistance, and 
frustrations which his ambition and 
circumstances brought about. The 
president was and is today com- 
pletely unaware of the fact that he 
the president) was responsible for 
this situation. Too free use of in- 
formal delegation without adequate 
preparation can bring on disaster for 
some. 


Who Can Do it Better? 


If executives would keep a record 
for about a month of everything they 
did, and would then analyze this rec- 
ord to see if anyone else could have 
done the assignment, delegation 
would come much easier. 

Many companies are insisting that 
all persons who have supervisory 
and executive responsibilities take 
their full vacations, varying from 
two weeks to one month (depending 
on the company, employees’ service 
records, etc.) in order to give top- 
management an opportunity of ap- 
praising how smoothly things work 
in their absence. This will give ex- 
cellent criteria as to the extent to 
which delegation has been carried 
out. Other companies start preparing 
executives and supervisors for re- 
tirement at least five years (and in 
some cases ten years) before retire- 
ment by checking on the use of dele- 
gation, development of training for 
understudies, and the insistence that 
all vacations be taken in order to 
remove the executives from the of- 
fice and from the temptation of per- 
sonally “‘doing things themselves to 
get them done.” 

Some companies insist on execu- 
tives retiring upon the attainment of 
the regular retirement age on the 
theory that this will force delega- 
tion, will assist internal growth by 
promotion, and will generally pro- 
mote a better esprit de corps. These 
things will not take place without 
considerable planning. I am pleas- 
antly surprised by the increased in- 
terest in executive development pro- 
grams. High personal income taxes 
have increased the use of deferred 
compensation plans. In these plans 
increased retirement income is ac- 
complished by the company making 
contributions to the pension fund. 
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| think that we can mortgage the 
present too heavily for benefit of the 
future when companies direct too 
large a segment of potentially in- 
creased income into future payments 
in order to avoid the confiscatory 
nature of income tax rates. This 
furnishes another example of the 
influence which taxation has on busi- 
ness methods. 


There is one more aspect of dele- 
gation which should be explored. 
This aspect deals with “control and 
follow-up.” As long as Mr. Pres- 
ident makes all the decisions, sets all 
the policies and takes over practi- 
cally full responsibility for execution, 
there is little need for control, and 
little use of follow-up. However, 
the minute Mr. President delegates 
to another, he has created a new 
management requirement. He must 
control the results of delegation and 
he must follow-up to see that execu- 
tion has taken place and that the 
results are as satisfactory as had 
been anticipated. 


We create reports, records, and 
systems in order to facilitate con- 
trol. We have the methods of com- 
munications in order to follow-up 
and see that things are done. Every 
executive should keep a “record of 
things to be done” so that nothing 
will be left to chance, memory or 
circumstance. In last month’s ar- 
ticle we wrote at great length about 
the advantages of dependability as a 
high ranking quality in determining 
a person’s service value. To have a 
dependable assistant, one who can 
be trusted to “Carry the message to 
Garcia,” depends to a great extent 
on (1) employment—selecting the 
right person for the job; (2) dele- 
gation—training the person to as- 
sume responsibilities and giving him 
an opportunity to execute by means 
of delegation ; and (3) chance—that 
indescribable imp that often pro- 
tects us from our misjudgments and 
as frequently exposes us to our fail- 
ure to judge at all. 


The industrialist who said, “I 
never do what I can have others do 
for me,” was either a bore, a dunce, 
a genius or a snob. I think we can 
interpret his meaning to be a refer- 
ence to delegation—that being so, 
he was, no doubt, a genius, particu- 
larly since he had married the boss’ 
daughter. 


BOOKLETS 


Pi29—How to Communicate With 
People 


This engrossing booklet has nothing to do 
with metaphysics or with “becoming a big 
success by making friends.’ Rather it is a 
lighthearted treatment of the problem of 
keeping up with stacks of correspondence, 
inter-office memos, reports and all other 
types of paper work. The art of dictation is 
traced from stone age stenography through 
tom-tom telegraphy to mental telepathy in 
a humorous vein behind which are some hard 
facts of interest to anyone with a volume of 
correspondence. 


P130—Guide to the Use of the Mails 


This 28-page illustrated booklet features a 
complete summary of current postal rules 
and regulations plus a quick reference sum- 
mary of current rates. A _ wealth of 
"How-to" information -is included for any 
company using the mails for regular business 
or direct mail advertising. Included in its 
contents are such subjects as the profitable 
use of special reduced mailing rates, bargain 
basement rates for fourth class mail, legal 
recognition of registered mail, saving time 
at the post office and even, how to mail 
baby alligators. 


P131—Versatile Copying Process 


This pamphlet describes in detail a dry 
development process of making necessary 
copies of information along with the equip- 
ment designed by one company for this 
purpose. Since the process is a photographic 
one there is no need for time-consuming 
proofreading or checking. It is chiefly profit- 
able where from one to one-hundred copies 
of the original material are desired. Since 
the copies can be made on a variety of 
colors of paper, these colors can be used 
for coding according to department, func- 
tion or origin. The pamphlet concludes with 
case histories of how equipment of this type 
has been used in various organizations. 
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Executive Inventory—from page 54 


able; which one is used depends 
largely on the factor of time. Poor- 
est and quickest is the process of 
simply going to each man’s imme- 
diate supervisor and asking for a 
quick impressionistic rating; best 
and slowest is a well-devised, long- 
term periodic rating system that in- 
cludes the best features of coaching, 
counseling, regular detailed analysis, 
and continuous evaluation. The ex- 
amination of such a subtle and ef- 
fective rating method is beyond the 
scope of our present discussion ; 
but, in any case, the executive in- 
ventory committee would have to 
disregard it as well. The technique 
is admirable but does take time; in 
the group’s present situation, time is 
of the essence. The other tools that 
lie to hand may be ranged in the 
order of decreasing effectiveness : 
(1) multiple judgments culled from 
as many of the other executives as 
possible; (2) personal interviews 
with the man being rated—usually 
used as a supplement to one of the 
other methods rather than alone—; 
(3) attitude surveys keyed to re- 
veal what the man’s subordinates, 


superiors, and equals all think of 
him. 


Color Code 


The amount of time available will 
determine which of these methods, 
or what combination of methods to 
use. Whichever it is, the end prod- 
uct consists of a more or less com- 
plete rating that can be “digested” 
into a simple color code: blue, green, 
amber, and red. The committee re- 
ceives a whole boxful of reports on 
the specified date, spends some pain- 
ful hours trying to decide what they 
mean, and—not without dissension 
—assigns each man his color. A 
blue box in the organization chart 
indicates that the incumbent of that 
position is not only a first-rate man 
in the position he now holds but is 
fully qualified for promotion without 
any additional experience or train- 
ing. The moment a vacancy occurs 
above him he can be moved into it. 
A green box shows that man in it is 
good enough in his present job— 
may even be doing excellent or su- 
perior work in it—but is not yet 
ready to move up. With more 
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experience, more training, or more 
education he may shade into the cov- 
eted blue. 


An amber box, like an amber 
traffic light, advises caution: the 
situation with respect to this man is 
unclear. His ratings may be so con- 
fused or conflicting as to be value- 
less; his superiors may not know 
him well enough to arrive at a sound 
verdict ; his time on the job may be 
only a few months. At the next 
rating period he may show as green 
or blue, but caution counsels that he 
may equally well show as red; a 
close watch is indicated. 


The genuinely incompetent posi- 
tion holder is, of course, marked in 
red, but that marking is in no sense 
a judgment of the individual human 
being and his worth: it merely 
reflects his unfitness for that par- 
ticular job in that particular or- 
ganization. His square-peg-in-round 
-holishness may turn into lean ef- 
ficiency after transfer to the next 
department or the next company. 
For that reason only the lower half 
of his box is colored in red: no 
man is considered a dead loss to 
the organization until he drops out 
of it. 

Vacant positions are the only ones 
shown in solid red boxes. If, on the 
other hand, it is known that a par- 
ticular position will fall vacant within 
a short period of time—three 
months, six months, a year—through 
retirement, resignation, or transfer, 
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“This is what | like about getting paid by 
check instead of with cash.” 


the upper half of that box is made 
red. When even greater subtlety is 
wished, a thin red line at the very 
top of the box may be used to des- 
ignate men within ten years of retire- 
ment; a thicker red line to show 
those with less than five vears to go. 


Replacements 


In order to complete the executive 
picture of the organization, the com- 
mittee would confer over the com- 
pleted executive inventory chart and 
list under each box the available 
“back-ups” for that particular posi- 
tion, arranged in order of desirabil- 
ity. Other things being equal, the 
blue-shaded man on the next lower 
level would be the prime replace- 
ment; a green-shaded executive on 
the same level might be second 
choice ; and so on. If the group finds 
a half-red box with no “back-ups” 
of suitable quality at hand, that de- 
partment is obviously rocketing on 
to disaster. At this stage it must be 
kept in mind that a given individual 
may appear as a potential replace- 
ment for two, three, or possibly 
even more positions. Such a devel- 
opment is a function of the number 
of similar positions within the com- 
pany and the degree of versatility of 
the individual executive. 


Furthermore, he may be a fit re- 
placement at present for only one 
position, but an excellent replace- 
ment for two other positions after. 
say, a year’s additional experience. 
He would be shown on the back- 
up list for each box, but with appro- 
priate notations: “ready now;” 
ready six months”; “ready one 
year.” To round out the picture, 
each name listed is shown on a 
background colored to correspond 
with the color of the man’s present 
box. The resulting executive inven- 
tory chart presents in instantly rec- 
ognizable form the existing state of 
affairs in the company’s executive 
ranks, what it will be in a few 
months, or even what it will be in 
five to ten years. A significant an- 
alytic tool has been forged. 


When the committee presents its 
completed chart and report, certain 
shrewd questions are bound to be 
asked. The chart is pretty enougl), 


but what does it show? How will 


{Continued on page 66) 
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NOW... you can afford to 
mechanize smail-volume 
bookkeeping jo%s, cut costs 
cn big-volume work, too. 


NEW! A special design 

that mee.s insurance 

agency bookkeeping needs at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 


Today’s best buy for clerical savings 


SEE HOW IT SOON 


PAYS FOR ITSELF... 


Complete figurework for posting, distribu- 
tion and control — five or more totals, up 
to 140 digits, now at your command for 
a new low cost. 


Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits full descriptive identifica- 
tion of all entries at touch-method speed. 


Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit simultaneously posts to 
the statement, collection suspense copy, 
ledger, account current and policy 


Call for a demonstration at your local 


Business Equipment Center, or write 
for folder AB-664 from Management 


Controls Reference Library, Room 


2829, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


register. All records are up-to-date with 
automatically accumulated balances and 
complete daily proof. Statements are 
ready for mailing immediately after post- 
ing for the last day of the month. 

Fire, theft and casualty claims as well 
as other payables are handled with the 
same high-speed, one-posting efficiency. 
Also payroll, analysis or distribution, 
general ledgers and many others. 

All the basic money-saving advantages 
of a top-price descriptive machine can 
now be yours for only a fraction of the 
usual investment. Easy to start saving. 


Hemington. Fran. 
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COPYFLEX Saves | 


Leading Insurance Firm’ 
$100,000 a Year! 


COPYING APPLICATIONS for just one type of insurance 
used to cost one of the nation’s biggest insurance compa- 
nies 5¢ a copy. With applications pouring in at the rate of 
50,000 weekly, the copying bill totaled $130,000 a year. 


NOW Bruning Copyflex machines turn out ready-to-use, 
error-free copies of applications in seconds. And they do it 
for less than 2¢ a copy — 60% less than the cost of photo 
copies. Savings? $2,000 a week... more than $100,000 
a year! 


COPYFLEX saves on many other kinds of insurance paper 
work, too. It gives you direct, black-and-white diazotype 
copies up to 42 in. wide in any length. Copies anything 
written, drawn, typed, printed on ordinary translucent 
paper for less than 2¢ per sq. ft. for all costs; also copies 
opaque originals, using Bruning’s exclusive Reflex Film. 


NO expensive ventilation system, plumbing, messy inks 
or stencils are required. Anyone can operate a Copyflex 
after a 5-minute explanation. Send coupon today for free 
booklet on how Copyflex can stop errors, save time and 
money in handling insurance paperwork. 

* Name on request 


©: 7/LILTD 


Today’s Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 


C.3.5 
—a——amam—=CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC°=-—"—"—"“4 
4700 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 
C) Send me free booklet on how Copyflex speeds 
insurance paperwork. 
(C) Show me how Copyfiex can speed insurance 
paperwork, 


Street 


Zone... .State........ 
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NO AUTOMATIC OFFICE 


HE completely automatic office is still a long way 
a Prof. Howard H. Aiken, Director of the Com- 
putation Laboratory, Harvard University, warned a 
recent session of the American Management Associa- 
tion’s Office Management Conference. 


“Unbounded optimism” has led scientists engaged in 
development of scientific computers to make too many 
promises, forgetting “‘the long, hard road ahead,” he 
said. “Businessmen have become even more optimistic 
than we have given them cause to be. They have ex- 
pected more than we promised—and we promised too 
much.” 


Electronic computers as they stand today cannot be 
used to build the automatic office, Aiken declared. ‘All 
we can do is take the techniques we have learned and 
build new machines.” Little work has been done in 
developing machines for business applications, he 
pointed out ; the hundreds of agencies interested in auto- 
matic computation, most of them financed by various 
governments, have concentrated on developing general- 
purpose scientific computers. 


Full-scale application of electronics in the office in 
many cases will require completely new procedures. 
“The new technology will not help,” Aiken declared, “if 
we are going to keep on doing things the old way. We 
must seek utterly new means of solving the old prob- 
lems, not simply improve the old apparatus. The big 
problem is not of technology but of logic. If you give 
the machine designer the utmost opportunity to help 
you do your job, you probably will have to do that 
job in a different way.” 


For example, Aiken pointed out, there is no advan- 
tage in making an adding machine go a thousand times 
faster if it is impossible to get information in and out 
of the machine any faster than now. 


In the long run there is no such thing as a labor- 
saving invention, Aiken declared. “The automobile 
made transportation so easy we spend more time travel- 
ing than ever before. Electronic equipment will not 
do all of your work for you; it will simply enable you 
to do more work than ever before. Use of technology 
will solve many problems and also will introduce a host 
of others you never met before.” 


Aiken ridiculed “what seems to be the general pic- 
ture” of the electronic computer—that the office worker 
can come to work in the morning, turn a switch, wait 
for the machine to wake up, and then sit down while 
the machine translates a few poems from the ancient 
Greek, composes a symphony or two, solves all the firms 
accounting problems, and rounds off the day with a few 
games of chess. 


He also challenged the use of the word “think” in 
connection with the so-called electronic brain; other 
industrial equipment can add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide; make choices based on experience; and carry 
out long chains of command without additional instru: - 
tions. This still does not describe, he said, what the 
human brain does in creating new ideas. Computing 
machines are “useful tools,” he emphasized. 
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... aS new IBM machines provide the insurance in- 
dustry with additional opportunities to reduce costs es teste Hii Weeds ena ean 
by increasing operating efficiency in record-keeping. cards to be produced as a by-product of normal 


typing routines. 














This new Electronic Calculator 
provides fast handling of large 
volumes of complex or normal 
computations. 








The Accumulating 


Reproducer is not only 
a self-contained sum- 


mary punching ma- 











chine, it also performs 
selective reproduction, 
an important feature INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
in file maintenance. 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














Executive Inventory—from page 62 


this dazzling display of color help 
the underwriting department? In 
the familiar cynical phrase, so what? 


What Does it Show? 


Specifically, looking at one de- 
partment at a time, a large number 
of red boxes gives warning of ser- 
ious trouble. The department may 
already be in difficulties ; it may only 
be shambling ignorantly toward a 
crisis: in either case, prompt reme- 
dial action is indicated. The advan- 
tage of a single color coding to sig- 
nal prospective resignations or re- 
tirements and present ineffectiveness 
is now apparent: it focuses attention 
upon the organizational problem in- 
volved—actual or forthcoming un- 
productiveness of a key man or a 
whole department—rather than ob- 
scuring it by emphasis on the nature 
or cause of the lessened productivity. 

Too few blue boxes show either 
the lack of a functioning executive 
development program or the lack of 
a serviceable promotion and selec- 
tion policy. Either the company is 
not producing capable leaders or it 


* 


is losing them to competing indus- 
tries or firms. In either case man- 
agement must act incisively to put 
matters right, but the appropriate 
action does, of course, differ with 
each case. 

A pattern which is likely to be- 
come apparent in some insurance 
companies is the combination of 
many green and blue boxes in the 
topmost layers with an alarming 
preponderence of red and amber 
boxes in the middle management 
and supervisory levels: the result of 
the “executive sump-pump” effect. 
Consequent upon such a pattern is 
a shortage of fit replacements for 
the top men, a slim or non-existent 
“back-up” list. At the same time, 
the existence of that hard layer of 
red and amber boxes in middle man- 
agement has the effect of blocking 
the normal promotion flow and caus- 
ing the potentially blue-shaded men 
to move into competing industries 
or firms where they will be able to 
progress in a more orderly fashion. 

So, as the executive inventory 
committee presents its report, ex- 
plains its impressively gaudy chart, 
analyzes the conditions which that 
chart throws into sharp relief, and 


The Cincinnati branch office of the Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. of Minnesota, faced 
with a modern case of “growing pains,’ found it needed an additional floor to house its 
expanding staff and out-moded office furniture. But then it found that the above production 
line arrangement of The Globe-Wernicke Co.'s steel Techniplan work stations would solve the 
space problem with a one-floor installation and increased employee comfort and efficiency. 
Savings in rent alone will be sufficient to pay for the modern equipment within four years. 
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presents its ample documentation of 
the company’s executive situation, 
what impact will it all have on the 
firm’s leadership? The precise an- 
swer will vary from company to com- 
pany: but, in the typical case, con- 
cealed trouble spots in the organiza- 
tion will become evident; future 
crises or breakdowns may be 
averted; and the indispensable 
groundwork for an effective execu- 
tive development program will have 
been laid. 


Ready and Able 


Now it will be possible to ar- 
range matters so that more than one 
man will be ready and able to step 
into each vacancy as it occurs; lines 
of advancement can be drawn intel- 
ligently and in accordance with fu- 
ture needs; the development of pro- 
motable men can begin five, ten, or 
fifteen years before vacancies occur. 
“Administration by crisis” will be 
less likely when management has 
kept faith with its prime obligation 
—reproduction. 


HIGHER SALARIES 


Mx companies can cut ex- 
penses by paying higher sala- 


ries, members of the American Fi- 


nance Conference were told by 
Ernest A. Thompsen, executive vice- 
president of the Securities Accept- 
ance Corporation of Omaha. 
Nebraska. He pointed out that “al- 
though salary cost is no doubt the 
largest single item of expense, con- 
trol of such expense does not mean 
that it is necessary to pay salaries 
below the going rate. 


’ 


“In our operations,’ Thompsen 
said, ‘““‘we have found that we savz 
money by paying higher salaries 
because by so doing we attract more 
competent personnel.” 


There are better ways to cut 
salary expense than paying low 
wages, the Omaha executive de- 
clared. Among these are such points 
as consolidating departments to 
eliminate detail; training personnel 
to handle assignments quickly an‘ 
accurately, since untrained per- 
sonnel “is very expensive and re- 
flects in your overall salary ex- 
pense”; and anticipating personnel 
requirements. 
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Why your microfilming costs 
are lower with Recordak 


Only Recordak lets you choose from a versatile 
line of microfilmers. 

And in this there’s a distinct advantage ... 
distinct savings for you. 

For no one microfilmer can be called the most 
economical for every company. Requirements vary 
much too much—the ideal microfilmer for one 
could be an unwise investment for another. 

Recordak, in recognizing this fact, has created 


its line of microfilmers with all requirements and 
all budgets in mind. You never have to order a 
microfilmer with features and refinements which 
can’t be used profitably in your office. 

Thus, Recordak has made it possible for even 
the smallest companies to gain savings—over and 
above all microfilming costs—which are propor- 
tionate to those realized by the largest Recordak 
users. Something io remember—definitely. 


5 Recordak Microfilmers are 
designed for copying office records 


Se tanta ntintnadaswte > 


For example: The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
with 40-1 reduction ratio—the highest available today 
—gives you greatest number of pictures at lowest per- 
picture cost. Built-in automatic feeder feeds over 500 
check-size documents per minute—over 200 letter-size 
ones. All controls are at the operator’s finger tips. 
Accessory lens kits—at slight additional cost—also 
permit microfilming at reduction ratios of 32-1, 24-1, 
19-1. Prices including one lens kit: Purchase, $1800; 
Rental, $40 per month. 


Write today for facts on the versatile line of Recordak 
Microfilmers now offered on an attractive purchase or 
| rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice, 


“Recordak” ts a trade-mark 


4 Recordak Micro-File Machines are 
designed for copying larger documents 


For example: The Recordak Micro-File Machine 
Model D, is recommended for documents up t 
25 x 36 inches in size. Bound volumes can also b 
microfilmed. The Model D gives you a choice of reduc 
tion ratios ranging from 8 to 1 to 20 to 1. And 16 ¢ 
35mm Recordak Micro-File Film can be used inte: 
changeably. Approximately 40 exposures can be mad 
per minuie. Electric motor automatically operate 
shutter, advances film, actuates device which holds fil 
flat during exposure. Price, $2285; FOB nearest Recorda 
office. Rental plan also available. 


TH 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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Current literature and prices en any of the follewing products and services may be had without 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
|. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 7\. Erasers (Specialized) 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils N rel. 
ae MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 81. Staple Removers 
10. Wooden — Coe SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
33. Checkwriting 93.C hold 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating = eo aa 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 86. Line Indicator 
50. Guadanecs 139. Paper Folding ; 87. Pads 
12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. Cash Boxer 1, Holder 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 92. Index 
16. Billing 41. Currency Trays 94. Silencer a 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 
109. . 44. Desk Trays LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 45. Drawer Trays 140. Burglary nore 
46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
MACHINES, MAILING 47. Name Plates 63. Fire Protection Service 
20. Dating Stamps 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits 
a pay , sng 49. Waste Baskets 112. Floor Polish mae 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE 138. iy alia 
24. Postal Scales 50. Air Conditioners 128. Salvage ervices 
118. Sorters 51. Bookcases 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
106. Time Stamp 52. Cabinets 141. Watchman's Clocks 
53. — ' 
134. Costumers 
SERVICES 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 54. Desks — 62. Accounting System 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 127. Filing System 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 108. Incandescent Lighting - Filing systems 
: 7 64. Office Planning 
*® Please forward complete information 56. Matched Suites 115. Phot ing 
and prices on the items checked. 57. Safes pestle ditto 
, 65. Record System 
NMG: Senacsskactalaca MAINS casusinee cabin 89. Stands, Typewriter 6b. Soles Incentives 
i ae 58. Stools : 
Os sostassscciaciaa® Wb Galactose 59. Tables MISCELLANEOUS 
“eae. ee ere 60. Wardrobes 131. Accident Diagramming 
PAPER 132. Advertising Blotters 
i 119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties 
we 120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards 
Se a ee eae ee ere 70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation 
ee ee 135. Labels 117. Display Material 
ae 7 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards 
ee 122. Policy 99. Leather Goods 
Position --------_-__ 123. Ledger 114. Policy Wallets 
seaplane 137. Photocopying 100. Promotional Gifts 
a 124. Thin (Copy) 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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THERE’S 
a 
NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL 
AGENT 
IN 





(Professional mode!) 


3rd 


ANNUAL MEETING 


.»» who'll soon be doing just this—loading up the car for his 
th trip. One agent planning to attend has missed only twice in 43 
years. Another man (and his wife) will be taking a train to Milwaukee 
for the 21st consecutive time. Bright young new agents in dozens of 
Baltimores and Kalamazoos are taking the advice of the veterans and 
making their plans to go. 


They'll all be converging, some thousand strong, on summertime 
Milwaukee, July 20, 21, 22. That’s the date for the Annual Meeting of 
the Northwestern Mutual Association of Agents. 


NORTHWESTERN 


This isn’t just another convention. Why? Because the agents plan 
it themselves, conduct it themselves and attend at their own expense. 
Right now, an independent committee of agents is planning just the 
tight combination of serious business and relaxed sociability. As in the 
past, their efforts will assure inspiring speakers, stimulating discussions 
of common problems, and the warmth of old friends. 


MUTUAL’S 
ASSOCIATION 


We of the Home Office are proud to be the guests of the North- 
western Mutual agents at this 73rd Annual Meeting. This year’s, inci- 
dentally, promises to be one of the most rewarding yet. THE COM- 
MITTEE: Chairman, Owen Whitman Eames, Special Agent, Boston, 
Massachusetts; J. Lowell Craig, General Agent, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; J. Kenneth Elliott, District Agent, Kewanee, Illinois; Aaron C. F. 
Finkbiner, Jr., C.L.U., Special Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Joseph D. McTigue, Soliciting Agent, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


OF AGENTS 


Milwaukee —July 20, 21, 22 





Rising Costs—from page 27 


This increase in charges and more 
extensive use of the auxiliary serv- 
ices is felt by the companies in the 
most vulnerable provision of their 
contract—the miscellaneous expense 
provision. Let us examine a few 
of the companies’ forms to see what 
measures have been taken so that 
the maximum benefits will not be 
payable at all times under this pro- 
vision. One approach that has been 
used for a few years, but which is 
meeting with more popular approval 
among policy drafters, is the per 
diem aggregate type of miscellan- 
eous expense benefit which has been 
adopted from what is most often 
referred to as the “Washburn” type 
of policy. This form of miscella- 
neous expense benefit permits the 
maximum amount of benefit payable 
to increase as the period of hospital 
confinement is extended. A _pro- 
vision constructed along these lines 
gives the person with a long period 
of confinement a maximum payment. 
If a person is hospitalized for thirty 
days he would be entitled to thirty 
times the daily hospital benefit for 
miscellaneous expenses. While for 
a period of hospital confinement of 
five days he would be paid only ten 
times the daily hospital benefit. In 
this day when even fairly serious 


27) UMM 


surgical operations require hospital 
confinement of usually not more 
than ten to fourteen days, obviously 
a provision of this type protects 
against excessive payments when 
hospital confinement is of short dura- 
tion. 

Another insurer introduces a co- 
insurance feature in the miscellan- 
eous provision. This company’s con- 
tract indicates that for the first $100 
of expenses incurred for hospital 
extras they will only pay 50%, but 
then 100% of expenses will be paid 
up to the maximum limits sold. 
This type of co-insurance clause may 
serve as a deterrent to the person 
who would plan on being hospital- 
ized for one or two days for an ex- 
tensive series of diagnostic tests 
rather than have these tests per- 
formed in a doctor’s office or clinic. 
We know that most claims for “ex- 
tras” do not exceed $100, so that 
for the most part under this pro- 
vision the insured would usually 
only receive 50% of the expenses in- 
curred for the items under the mis- 
cellaneous provision. 

Policies of two other companies 
examined did not include a separate 
provision for miscellaneous expense 
as distinct from the room and board 
payment clause. One company took 
the approach that they would sell 
fixed amounts of $20 to $30 per day. 




















As a leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field, we invite comparisons of benefits . 


.«. Of service. 


. . of premiums 


But we especially welcome your attention to 


the manner in which we treat the policyholder. 


Frank L. Harrington 


Edward R. Hodgkins 


INSURANCE 
WORCESTER» MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 


President 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


*%& NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « LIFE e GROUP *& 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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These daily benefits would be for the 
room and board and for extra hos- 
pital expenses. It is my understand- 
ing that while this contract may 
offer a solution to this phase of our 
medical cost problem, the policy has 
not received favorable acceptance 
by the field force of the company. 

Along the same lines is the orig- 
inal “Washburn” form of contract 
offered without a miscellaneous ex- 
pense provision and applying the 
per diem aggregate technique to all 
hospital expense incurred, which, of 
course, includes room and board and 
extras. This insurer’s form allows 
for two days hospital confinement, 
four times the daily rate and builds 
up proportionately until thirty-five 
times the daily rate is allowed for a 
confinement of thirty days. The 
maximum amount payable as stipu- 
lated for each day of confinement 
takes care of all hospital expenses 
which, of course, includes room and 
board and any supplies or services. 
Companies issuing either of the two 
forms just described, have by one 
means or another combined the room 
and board and the miscellaneous 
provision. 


Optional Provision 


A few companies have drafted 
forms making the miscellaneous ex- 
pense provision optional. One pol- 
icy of this type has the optional pro- 
vision on a specified allocated basis 
while another carrier has an optional 
provision on a specified unallocated 
basis with maximum amounts avail- 
able from five to twenty-five times 
the daily hospital benefit. It does 
seem that a company offering as high 
as twenty-five times the daily hos- 
pital benefit is inviting trouble, par- 
ticularly where this feature is on an 
optional basis and the element of 
anti-selection is introduced. 

Thus the companies in their quest 
for a solution to this problem are 
concentrating their efforts on cs- 
tablishing controls over the mis- 
cellaneous expense benefit clause. 
Of course, most companies still ad- 
here to the traditional specified al- 
located and_ specified unallocated 
benefit provision with ten times the 
daily hospital benefit being the most 
popular in the latter category. 

Recently an interesting rate chart 
of a hospital in the midwest came 
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to my attention. The hospital has 
fixed charges for each day of hos- 
pital confinement. Charges run for 
i semi-private room $25.50 for one 
day service, $50 for two days serv- 
ice and on up to $172 for eight days 
service. After eight days the daily 
charge is $20.50 per day. Surely 
settling a claim under this type of 
policy would be a difficult matter 
as the indicated charges include not 
only room and board and general 
nursing services, but laboratory ex- 
aminations, electrocardiograms, rou- 
tine drugs and dressings, physical 
medicine and several other similar 
auxiliary services. Extra charges 
are made for extraordinary drugs, 
X-ray examinations and anesthesia 
as well as several other special serv- 
ices. The bills from this hospital 
undoubtedly give claim men many 
sleepless nights as they attempt to 
fit them in with the traditional hos- 
pital policy showing distinct provi- 
sions for room and board and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. There is, of 
course, no noticeable trend on the 
part of the hospitals to adopt this 
form of billing. Unfortunately, the 
swing is in the opposite direction 
towards specific charges for each 
type of service and supply. 


The Surgical Schedule 


A friend of mine said recently 
that his first thought upon being in- 
formed that he must have an opera- 
tion was one of fright and at that 
time he could practically feel the 
surgeon’s scalpel. His next concern 
was—“what would the operation 
cost and where would the money 
come from?” We, as insurers, can 
do nothing to dispel the pain and 
danger but we can lessen the finan- 
cial burden due to the charge made 
for the operation. This, of course, 
serves to bring up for discussion the 
one other clause in the policy which 
has been most affected by the in- 
creased cost of medical attention— 
the surgical schedule. While prac- 
tically all surgical schedules state 
that they will pay the amount which 
is actually charged for the opera- 
tion up to the maximum payment 
set forth in the schedule, in most 
cases the maximum payment is made 
on surgical cases. 

With companies offering maxi- 
mum surgical benefits usually rang- 
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SO 
Lafayette Life Has the Merchandise 


... over half my sales are 
on first interview! 


All my life insurance career has been with Lafayette 


bile... 


and I’m wedded to them because they have 


the merchandise to offer. Over half my sales are on 


first interview . . 


. thanks to the wide selection of mer- 


chandise. Today you must offer policies that give your 
customers what they want and need. I have them. 


DWIGHT L. MOOD 


LAFAYETTE GIVES 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION! 


I resigned my position as district sales man- 
ager of a nationally-known company seven 
years ago to join Lafayette Life. They give 
customer satisfaction and merit their slogan, 
“Once acquainted, always friends.” 


AN AGENCY-MINDED COMPANY! 


We have been with the Lafayette Life for six years 
and have a rapidly-growing agency. Our association 
has been so pleasant because this is an agency- 
minded company. We attribute our success, in a 
large measure, to the interest the home office takes 


in our problems. It makes all the difference in the 


AL HERSHEY 


world when officers and department heads have a 


genuine interest in their fieldmen. 


SOL LEAVITT 


It will pay YOU to learn more about 
Lafayette. Write in confidence to M. V. 


Goken, Director of Agencies... 


We Lafayette — | 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA ; 1 


INQUIRIES INVITED FROM INDIANA, OHIO, 
IOWA, MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, TENNESSEE, NEBRASKA, AND ADJACENT STATES 





ing from $100 to $300 there is cer- 
tainly no attempt under our regular 
policies to cover 100% of the charge 
for surgery. We are well aware that 
for many of the more serious forms 
of surgical procedures, the surgeon’s 
charge in many cases runs from 
$500 to $1,000. This means that 
again the insured becomes a co-in- 
surer. While under the relatively 
new major medical expense policies 
these extensive surgical procedures 
may be fully reimbursable if no co- 
insurance clause is in the policy, it 
would seem that if the premium rate 


is to be kept within bounds on our 
regular policy forms that it is ad- 
vantageous that the insured remain 
a co-insurer. 

The major medical policies with 
minimum deductible provisions of 
$300 to $500 may eventually be one 
of the answers to this problem of 
“rising medical costs” which seems 
to be plaguing our business. Who 
can say, though, that with no ceiling 
on the amounts payable for surgical 
operations the companies will not 
find themselves with exorbitant bills 

(Continued on the next page) 





Rising Costs—Continued This provision is undoubtedly the 
most attractive and most all inclu- 
sive medical coverage offered by our 
industry. When the neophyte in the 
business becomes acquainted with 
our blanket accident provision he 
usually inquires as to why we do 
not have the same benefit for sick- 
ness expense. It does seem suicidal 
to attempt to write this form of 
coverage and provide for reimburse- 
ment of first dollar of expenses in- 
curred. However, we do seem to be 
attempting to approach this in of- 
fering the major medical forms. As 
I have indicated our experience 
under accident blanket medical ap- 
parently continues to be satisfactory 
and it may be that we are entering 
a new era and will be able to offer 
the blanket medical for sickness, al- 
though it does seem that these con- 
tracts may only be offered with size- 
able deductible and co-insurance 
clauses. Only time will provide the 
answer to this. 

This brief review of the steps 
being taken by the companies, at 


for surgery under these practically 
wide open contracts. In speaking 
with several representatives of com- 
panies offering this type of coverage, 
though, they are happy to report that 
except in a few exceptional cases 
the medical charges have not been 
out of line on their policyholders 
covered under the major medical 
forms. Mosf of the companies writ- 
ing these experimental forms employ 
at least a $100 deductible provision 
and a 25% coinsurance feature, al- 
though two companies do not have 
any coinsurance clause. This type 
of insurance is still too new for any 
definite conclusions to .\be drawn. 


Blanket Accident Provision 


The blanket medical expense pro- 
vision offered by most companies 
in one form or another in connec- 
tion with accident insurance, des- 
pite increased medical expenses, 
seems to show a good experience. 








Protection against 


In 1928, and again in 1929, a railroad executive bought GUARDIAN 
LIFE protection. In 1932 he became totally disabled with tuberculosis. 


“Thank you,” he writes in 1953, “for all the help and kindness 
you have shown me throughout my long illness. It is very trying 
to give up almost everything—an experience that is as hard to 
bear mentally as physically. I have tried to show my appreciation 
by telling my friends and relatives how much your help has meant 
to me and my family.” 


GUARDIAN'S Disability Income Provision ($10 per month per $1,000) is available 
with all our regular policies—including term—to men ages 15 to 50. Get full 
particulars from your nearest GUARDIAN office. 
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least as far as the drafting of bene- 
fit provisions, gives some idea as 
to what is being done to meet this 
problem of “rising medical costs.” 
It does seem, though, that extensive 
missionary work is necessary among 
hospital administrators and mem- 
bers of the medical profession. We 
must drive home to these people 
that if we are to insure the Amer- 
ican people under private insurance 
plans it is going to call for team 
work and 100% cooperation be- 
tween the hospitals, medical profes- 
sion and the insurance industry. To 
achieve this, no one trade associi- 
tion or group of individuals can he 
expected to do all of the missionary 
work. This is an assignment for 
each and everyone as we must cdo 
everything possible to convince the 
medical and hospital people that 
their charges must be reasonable for 
the service rendered, or else it is 
not possible for our industry to mar- 
ket coverage at a premium which 
the public will be willing to pay. 
If we are successful, as we should 
be, we know we will continue to be 
able to render good public service 
through private enterprise. 


HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 
PROVIDED RETIRED 
EMPLOYEES 


ETIRED EMPLOYEES of the Farm 

Bureau Insurance Companies 
are now receiving free group hos- 
pital expense and surgical benefits 
insurance. Extension of such bene- 
fits to retired employees is an inno- 
vation in the group insurance field, 
according to president Murray D. 
Lincoln who states, “So far as we 
know, no other Ohio company—in 
fact, not more than one or two in 
the United States—has a similar 
program.” 

The Farm Bureau Insurance plan 
applies also to wives of retired em- 
ployees, the entire cost being borne 
by the companies. “Normally, em- 
ployees are dropped from group 
insurance rolls when they retire,’ 
Mr. Lincoln explains. ‘Retirement 
usually comes at an age when it is 
difficult and expensive to get hospit: 
and surgical insurance. We feel that 
we can make a real contribution to 
the economic security of our retired 
emplovees.” 
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ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES 


1 ALES EMPHASIS on accident and 
health and life insurance must 
be given equal attention, Ardell T. 
Everett, second vice president, Pru- 
dential of America, told the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation’s annual Accident and 
Health spring meeting. 

“Many specialty health and acci- 
dent companies have expressed con- 
cern over the entrance or re-entrance 
of life insurance companies into the 
disability and hospital field,” he said. 
“I am sure they will find that their 
business will increase and improve 
as more of the larger life insurance 
companies enter the field. Active 
and improved sales methods are al- 
ways the result of greater competi- 
tion. As public knowledge is in- 
creased by the same chain of cir- 
cumstances, greater desire and more 
sales result. Improved practices and 
better public understanding follows 
also.” 

Mr. Everett told the meeting the 
only way the two types of coverages, 
accident and health and life, can be 
combined successfully is by identify- 
ing them as “equal partners.” 

William E. North, manager, 
northern Illinois branch office, New 
York Life Insurance Company, told 
the meeting that there was no doubt 
but what “the greater our A & H 
production, the greater will be our 
life business.” 

Mr. North discussed the problems 
of introducing accident and health 
writing at the agency level. With 
the proper presentation to the agents, 
he declared, the new coverage could 
be “sold” to them as an additional 
line which would enable them to not 
only make more money but to help 
meet another need of their client. 

“You can’t make agents write ac- 
cident and health,” Mr. North said. 
“They must be shown what A & H 
will do for them and for their clients. 
The accident and health problems 
of agents must be treated the same 
as life insurance problems. If the 
presentation to agents is properly 
made, they will sense very quickly 
the tremendous possibilities and the 
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great advantages which A & H will 
give them.” 

A broad study of the factors at- 
fecting persistency of accident and 
health business, reported by the as- 
sociation’s research division revealed 
that a silhouette of a good A & H 
persistency risk looks remarkably 
like a persistent life insurance policy- 
owner. 

Frederic M. Peirce, associate di- 
rector of company relations division, 
presented the study based on 7,841 
policies issued by thirty companies. 

With respect to cancellable versus 
noncancellable accident and health 
insurance, there was no difference in 
the persistency reported for adult 
males at the end of two years. Hos- 
pitalization did not fare quite so well, 
with 49% ot the cancellable and 
46% of the noncancellable persisting. 
Ladies were consistently better as 
a group; 61% of their accident and 
health policies were still in force 
after two years, and 59% of the 
noncancellable were in force. 

As might be expected, the per- 
sistency of juvenile cases was best 
of all in accident and health. 73% 
of accident policies were in force, 
while 45% of the hospitalization 
policies were in force after two 
years. It was surprising to a great 
many A & H agency officers that 
there was so little difference in the 
persistency between cancellable and 
noncancellable. There is evidence 
that noncancellable is more persis- 
tent in the higher income groups 
than cancellable, but such difference 
tends to disappear as the income 
levels drop. In any case, the differ- 
ence is not nearly as great as many 
accident and health men had ex- 
pected. 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of this study is the wide range 
of results secured by different com- 
panies. For example, persistency 
rates for adult males in A & H can- 
cellable policies varied from 28% to 
93%, with twenty-four companies 
scattered across the range between 
those extremes. In hospitalization 
insurance, One company experienced 


renewals of only 27 cases out of 100 
while another had 85 cases out of 
100 which paid for two full years. 
Mr. Peirce points out, “It is evident 
throughout the study that there are 
companies which have found some 
solution to the problem of persis- 
tency as their results are consistently 
better.” 

There is a relationship between 
income and persistency in accident 
and health as there is in life, but it 
is less striking in A & H. As for 
mode of premium payment, annual 
premiums show the best persistency 
of all groups. The same is true in 
life insurance. It was interesting to 
note that with respect to age, per- 
sistency improved with higher aged 
policyholders, especially up to age 
50. 

The study indicates clearly that 
a new purchaser of accident and 
health or hospitalization who at the 
time of purchase, owned both life 
and A & H policies, will have better 
persistency than one who owns at 
time of purchase only life or only ac- 
cident and health. As for amount of 
premium, persistency increases as 
the premium increases, particularly 
from $40 annual premium on up. 
This is not true of hospitalization 
insurance. 

In general, it was shown that the 
good agent writes good business, 
and vice versa. 

Companies should do more to 
make their agents ambassadors of 
good will, Edward R. Hodgkins, 
vice president and manager of agen- 
cies, Paul Revere Life, told agency 
officers assembled at the meeting. 
“What, Why, When, How, Who, do 
accident and sickness underwriters 
know about the claim end of the 
business?” he asked. “Do they un- 
derstand the direct relationship be- 
tween claims and field underwrit- 
ing?” he asked. 

Mr. Hodgkins pointed out that, 
because the primary purpose of in- 
surance is to pay claims promptly, 
fully and graciously, the agents 
should be well informed on the ques- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Sales—Continued 


tion of paying claims. In answering 
his own question, “Can a volume 
salesman be a good field under- 
writer?” Mr, Hodgkins said, “Of 
course. It calls for self-discipline 
on the part of the agent. He must 
resist temptation to send in every- 
thing, hoping that home office under- 
writers will screen out poor risks.” 

Mr. Hodgkins compared the ex- 
perience of four agents selling ac- 
cident and sickness policies and in 
so doing showed how important a 
factor the agent is in the sound un- 
derwriting of accident and sickness. 
He warned companies newly in the 
accident and sickness field that 
agents who sell life insurance aren’t 
necessarily equipped to sell accident 
and sickness. 

There is need for training over 
and above sales training, the speaker 
emphasized. That need exists for 
three major reasons: the promotion 
of morale of the field forces, the gen- 
eral reputation of the accident and 
sickness business, and effective field 
underwriting. Mr. Hodgkins out- 


lined what he feels are the elements 
of effective field underwriting: “1) 
Market . . . satisfactory spread of 
occupations, economic — sufficiency 
and accessibility ; 2) Knowledge . . . 
policy provisions and _ limitations, 
what accident and sickness is and 
what it does, company rules govern- 
ing limits, occupational classifica- 
tions, and care in selection; 3) 
Training . . . development of health 
histories, use of exclusion riders, 
delivery of modified policies, fitting 
needs, and service calls; 4) Quality 
control through the general agent 
and through the home office. 

Thorough training, in field under- 
writing, proper handling of claims, 
and insurance sales skills is the re- 
sponsibility of the accident and sick- 
ness business, the speaker said. ‘“‘We 
have a moral responsibility to under- 
write at the time the application is 
secured. The agent must know the 
kind of a risk he is writing and the 
applicant must know what he ‘has 
bought. Our objective as a business 
must be to secure honest applica- 
tions from honest applicants written 
by honest agents.” 





H. & A. UNDERWRITERS MEET 


EALTH AND ACCIDENT TODAY 
H: almost a $2,000,000,000 busi- 
ness, touching in some fashion the 
lives of more than 80,000,000 people, 
according to Robert R. Neal, vice- 
president of the North American 
Accident, who opened the 52nd an- 
nual meeting of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference in 
Chicago on May 4. The conference 
includes all types of companies writ- 
ing a disability business. The meni- 
bership, including those admitted at 
the meeting, is 201. 

Officials reported a widening use 
of keyman disability insurance, prov- 
ress on the Uniform Policy Provi- 
sions law, and the completion of the 
Report on Occupational Classifica- 
tions, among other developments. 

T. A. Sick, president of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life and president of 
the American Life Convention, pre- 


‘senting a life executive’s view of 


the accident and health business, 
\pointed to the rapid growth of A. 
and H., and stated that it rounded 
out the insured’s personal insurance 
needs. Frank L. Rowland, manag- 
ing director of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, discussed the 
difficulties of operating in a tight 
labor market. W. H. Scoins, M.D., 
chief medical director of the Lincoln 
National, asserted that the best solu- 
tion to controversy over the func- 
tion of insurance in prepayment of 
medical and similar costs was edu- 
cation of all parties concerned. 

R. C. Knoblock, second vice-pres- 
ident of the Washington National, 
discussed “Group Insurance in an 
Era of Change.” “Attaining a 


WNL agents receive a steady flow Proper Balance Between Loss-oi- 
Time and Hospital Insurance” was 
the topic of A. P. Dowlen, assistant 
vice-president of the Great National. 

John P. Hanna, formerly associate 
managing director, becomes manag- 
ing director, succeeding C. O. Pau- 
ley, who will become a consultant 
to the conference. Roy A. MacDon- 
ald becomes director of company 
relations, James R. Williams, di- 
rector for public relations. Robert 
H. Rydman will be associate gen- 
eral counsel. Promotions became 
effective June 1. 


of printed "'sales tacks""—idea-packed 
letters, cards, folders and booklets to 


help them pin down their sales story. 


Each piece has a strong selling point. 

This flow of ideas is one of the reasons for 
our record growth. If you are interested in 
joining one of the fastest growing insurance 
companies in the Middle West, write or phone 
our Agency Department. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, MINNESOTA 





The best 10 years of a woman's life are 
from 28 to 30. 
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Income Disability 
On Short Term Plans 


hs MORE THAN a quarter century of writing 
Income Disability with short Term plans, 
we have yet to find evidence that Term 
policyowners have smaller need for disa- 
bility protection than Life or Endowment 
policyowners. Or cherish it less! 


That’s why we make sure that the Occiden- 

' tal policyowner with Income Disability on 
Term insurance enjoys all the advantages 
of the Life or Endowment policyowner. 


If the period of his Term policy expires while 
he is disabled, we automatically convert his 
insurance to Ordinary Life, waive the new, 
higher premium and continue monthly 
income as long as disability persists. 


Term owners think this is good. So do we! 


A Star in the West...%* 
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“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 

















. « a whole life policy that beats ALL competition on the combination of low rates.and liberal settlement option benefits. 
Want details about this policy and an agency of your own? Write Wary UV. Wade, President 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Kermit E. 
Ricklefs, formerly Milwaukee agency 
supervisor, has been appointed general 
agent at Portland, Me., succeeding 
Charles E. L. Burwell, resigned. 


American United Life: Philip Balest has 
been advanced from district manager to 
agency manager at Little Rock, Ark. 


Atlantic Life: Cecil B. Ray, formerly vice 
president of Montgomery, Alabama’s Ray- 
Brooks Machinery Co., has been appointed 
general agent at Houston, Texas; and 
John H. Judd, formerly a Volunteer 
State Life general agent, appointed man- 
ager at Nashville, Tenn. 


Baltimore Life: Carl E. Wise has been 
appointed manager of the newly created 
Uniontown, Pa. district (formerly operated 
under the Johnstown district). 


Bankers Life of lowa: Leo A. Pryor has 
been promoted from agency supervisor 
to agency manager at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. succeeding L. C. Waring. 


Berkshire Life: Handling claim settle- 
ments, maturities, surrenders, loan ap- 
plications, beneficiary designations and 
other life insurance policy changes, the 
newly created home office policyowners 
service division is headed by assistant 
secretary M. G. Roy Wallace, assisted by 
managers Leland C. Talbot (policy records 
& change section), Lawrence R. Kimple 
(mathematical section) and Lester Shep- 
ardson (claims & loan section). 

Chester H. Prentice has been elected 
assistant secretary at the home office; and 
at Hartford, J. Arthur Cope promoted 
from assistant manager to general agent, 
succeeding John A Ramsay, transferred 
to Riverton, Conn. 


Confederation Life (Canada): Home 
office appointments are: Executive secre- 
tary—J. C. Davidson; field service super- 
visor—A. R. Hogg; group sales secre- 
tary—W. K. Shorey; and associate group 
sales secretary—G. C. Mills. 

H. T. Griffiths, CLU, formerly home 
office superintendent of agencies, has been 
appointed manager of the British Colum- 
bia mainland division (succeeding R. H. 
Squire, CLU, retired), with D. K. McColl, 
formerly at Edmonton, as agency assist- 
ant; E. P. Price, CLU, formerly Saskatoon 
district manager, named divistonal man- 
ager of the newly created Fraser Valley 
branch headquartered at New Westmin- 
ster, B. C.; and John P. Roberts appointed 
group representative for Michigan and 
Ohio with headquarters at Lansing. 
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Continental Casualty: Harold O. Moli- 
tor, formerly sales manager, aviation and 
special risks accident & health divisions, 
has been appointed assistant vice pres- 
ident and placed in charge of sales for 
all nine divisions of the accident & health 
department. 

For the Continental Assurance, Lincoln 
C. Cocheu, formerly assistant actuary, has 
been appointed administrative assistant 
to Paul H. Rinker, vice president in charge 
of the group department. George W. 
Owen heads the newly created methods 
& procedures division; the group depart- 
ment operating division formerly man- 
aged by Mr. Owen has been divided into 
two sections, with Richard Loebach as 
manager of records & administration, and 
Martin Rost manager of contract issues. 


Detroit Mutual: Ernest R. Porter, form- 
erly director of the Michigan Insurance 
Department’s actuarial division, has been 
appointed associate actuary. 


Durham Life: Dr. W. Nelson Thompson, 
a Raleigh, N. C. practitioner, has been ap- 
pointed medical director. 


Equitable Society: Arthur A. Windecker, 
formerly a Prudential assistant actuary, 
has been appointed manager of the under- 
writing department. 


Equity Benefit Plans, Inc.: Providing 
pension planning services with particular 
emphasis on equity annuity plans based 
on common stock investments, elected 
members of the board of directors of 
this newly formed Summit, N. J. company 
are: John B. St. John, a consulting actu- 
ary, and William C. Greenough, vice 
president of the Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity Association. ' 


Franklin Life: District managers recently 
appointed for the New England area are: 
at Newport (R. I.), Clarence L. Warner 
and L. T. Conrad, both formerly of the 
Acacia Mutual; and at Norwalk-Stam- 
ford (Conn.), Charles J. Kingsley, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Life. 


General American Life: George F. Sterns, 
CLU, formerly a Guarantee Mutual Life 
assistant superintendent of agencies, has 
been appointed general agent at Oakland, 
Calif. 


Great-West Life: George Aitken has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager & comptroller, and is succeeded as 
secretary, by R. O. A. Hunter, formerly 
assistant secretary & legal officer. 
Howard G. Zinck, formerly manager 
at Bismarck, has been appointed manager 


for North Dakota, succeeding Robert K. 
Fogal, transferred to St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Leslie Thirlwell, formerly manager 
at Kingston, Can., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the expanded south- 
ern Alberta branch, with headquarters 
at Calgary. And Robert M. Monroe 
named to head the newly created group 
department of the Indianapolis, Ind. 
branch. 


Indianapolis Life: Arnold Berg, CLU, 
formerly superintendent of agencies for 
Guarantee Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed agency vice president. 


John Hancock Mutual: Louis Horn, 
formerly assistant district manager at New 
Brunswick, N. J., has been appointed 
district manager of the Cleveland central 
office, succeeding the late Herbert H. 
Ross. 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee: (. S. Gay, 
CLU, has been promoted to agency sec- 
retary, and is succeeded as auditor of 
the weekly premium audit department, 
by Joseph L. Safley, with G. Robert Wil- 
liams Jr. as assistant auditor. William L. 
Shapard, formerly assistant manager, re- 
places Mr. Safley as supply department 
manager. 


Life of Georgia: G. L. Jackson has been 
appointed assistant manager of the home 
office agency inspection department, and 
is succeeded as district manager at Aiken, 
S. C., by Asa A. Daniel. Mr. Daniel's 
former Augusta, Ga. district was absorbed 
in a recent territory expansion; Harvey 
Lambert has been named field supervisor 
for the enlarged Augusta territory, with 
D. O. Hamby as manager of the combined 
Augusta and Macon division. 

W. Cullen Graves, formerly district 
manager at Thomaston, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed manager at Charlotte, N. C., suc- 
ceeding W. M. Murray, transferred to 
Hickory, N. C.; L. C. Woodall appointed 
district manager at Griffin, Ga., replacing 
W. F. Dobbs Jr., transferred to Panama 
City; and division manager M. Drennan 
Dobbs transferred from Columbus, Ga. to 
Jackson, Miss. 


Life of Virginia: Ralph H. Johnson has 
been advanced from manager to assis 
tant secretary of the home office agency 
training division; and Frank T. Cranor, 
formerly training supervisior for Penn 
Mutual, and George J. Link, CLU, ap- 
pointed agency (ordinary) managers at 
Raleigh, N. C. and Washington, D. C., 
respectively. Mr. Link succeeds H. Gordon 
Edmonds who continues as an agent. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Lincoln National.: Ordine M. Heine, for- 
merly regional group manager at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed Toledo 
general agent, succeeding the late Dan W. 
Harris. 


Manhattan Life: William W. Kellner, 
formerly of the O’Rourke & Daniels 
Agency (Columbian National), has been 
appointed general agent at Denver, Colo., 
succeeding John A. Culbreath, retired. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Bert Mount has 
been elected second vice president in 
charge of mortgage loans, and Rudolph 
G. Kraft elected real estate secretary. 
Arthur I. Macdonald succeeds Mr. Mount 
as mortgage loan superintendent, assisted 
by Edward P. Bennett Jr. Martin H. Mor- 
gan, formerly assistant manager, replaces 
Mr. Bennett as Dallas manager; and 
Charles P. Landt, formerly a vice pres- 
ident for the Commerce Mortgage Co., 
appointed manager at Washington, D. C. 


COMPANY 


“A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” In our busi- 
ness, a company is known by 
the men it keeps. 


Life of Virginia attributes 
its progress to the fact 
that throughout the years it 
has attracted good men and 
kept a conspicuously large 
number of them. (84% of our 
Managers have more than 10 
years’ service.) 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 








William J. Persch has been appointed 
district group manager at Newark, N. J.; 
and Alan H. Clark and Joseph M. O’Dowd 
named district group representatives at 
New York City and Springfield, Mass., 
respectively. 

Assistant managers transferred: Allan P. 
Born, from Minneapolis to Chicago, and 
William S. Olson, vice versa. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: Robert 
S. Lawrence, formerly field supervisor of 
the western territory, has been appointed 
general agent for Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn. 


National Life of Vermont: William J. 
Cooper, formerly agency manager for the 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., and Leon 
Lawhead, CLU, formerly associate general 
agent for the State Mutual Life, have 
been appointed general agents at Louis- 
ville, Ky. and Indianapolis, Ind., respec- 
tively. Mr. Lawhead succeeds Victor E. 
Pinkus, retired. 


New England Mutual: Henry E. Russell, 
a Boston advertising & retailing execu- 
tive, has joined this company as home 
office research associate. In the !aw de- 
partment, John C. Storey has been ad- 
vanced from attorney to assistant counsel, 
and Charles T. Shea and Edward Winslow 
appointed attorneys. 

Bernard J. Lyttle, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Long Island, 
NM. ¥. 


New York Life: William A. King has 
been appointed manager of small group 
sales and is succeeded as basic training 
manager, by Fred G. Kimball, CLU, for- 
merly assistant manager. 


Occidental of California: Recent group 
division appointments are: in the home 
office: assistant superintendent—Kermit 
Robinson, and education & field train- 
ing supervisor—Charles W. Claunch; in 
the field: regional supervisors—John H. 
Huber Jr. (Cincinnati), and Claude L. 
Hartley (for the new Los Angeles unit); 
assistant regional supervisors—Galt L. 
McClurg (to assist Mr. Hartley), and 
James C. Laney (Atlanta, Ga.); service 
manager—Jack J. Waddell (Los Angeles). 

Harry C. Pollock has been appointed 
general agent in charge of the newly 
established H. C. Pollock & Associates 
agency, headquartered in Cleveland’s 
Lincoln Building; William A. Ramsay 
Jr., formerly agency supervisor for Can- 
ada Life, replaces Mr. Pollock as Cleve- 
land manager. 

Richard C. Petersen, formerly acting 
manager at Los Angeles, has been named 
manager at Minneapolis, Minn., with 
Ralph F. Spearing, formerly an agent for 
the Aetna Insurance Co., as assistant man- 
ager. 

Russell A. Walton has been appointed 
branch manager of the recently expanded 
Providence, R. I. brokerage office, and is 
succeeded as brokerage manager, by Ben- 
jamin H. Pettis Jr. 


Ohio National: Harry S. Watkins has 
joined Los Angeles’ Fred A. McMaster 
Agency. 


Old Line Life: Robert W. De Pau, Jr. has 
been appointed state manager for Florida 
and general agent for Miami. 


Pacific Mutual: Wesley S. Bagby, for- 
merly assistant treasurer, has been elected 
assistant vice president. Richard F. Blaul, 


until now, home office director of agency 
management training, and M. E. Thomp- 
son, formerly office manager, have been 
appointed general agents for New Orleans 
and Los Angeles’ Ellis Agency, respec- 
tively. Mr. Thompson succeeds E. A. Ellis, 
transferred to San Francisco to replace re- 
tired H. Kenneth Cassidy, €LU. Oscar 
L. Haile Jr. has been appointed Kansas 
City claims representative. 


Pan-American Life: Harold L. Reagan, 
formerly Jefferson Standard agency man- 
ager, has been appointed genesal agent 


_at Lima, Ohio, with headquarters ‘in the 
* National Bank Building. 


Penn Mutual: Thomas E. Gray, CLU, 
Tampa general agent, has been assigne:| 
additional duties of directing the Jack- 
sonville, Fla. agency, replacing Albert M. 
Avery, III, transferred to Boston’s Henry 
M. Faser Jr. agency. And Duane D. 
Guerin, formerly of Columbus’ Robert Kk. 
Zimmer Agency, appointed general agent 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding H. Roger 
Bengston. 


Prudence Life Harry Stein, formerly 
Louisiana state supervisor for the Penn- 
sylvania Life, has been appointed agency 
manager for the newly established Shreve- 
port office at 412: Milam Street. 


Prudential: George G. McCarthy, for- 
merly head of the Kingston, N. Y. office, 
has been appointed associate general 
manager of the district agencies depart- 
ment. 

Appointed to head New York district 
offices are: Albert P. Fabre (Prospect 
Park), succeeding Louis J. Imperiale, re- 
tired; Philip Schwartz (West Farms), re- 
placing Benjamin Zuckerman, transferred 
to Coral Gables, Fla. to set up a new office; 
Salvatore Barbera (Riverside); Emil R. 
Piccola (Yonkers); and Richard F. Per- 
rotty at the newly established Brooklyn 
office (26 Court St.), supervising Lony 
Island group sales. 

In the western field, Clarence F. Pease, 
formerly in charge at San Bernardino 
(detached agency), has been appointed 
manager at Billings, Mont. Recent Cali- 
fornia appointments are: assistant man- 
agers—Daniel J. Bennett (San _ Bernar- 
dino), and Rolland A. Vandegrift (Sacra- 
mento); staff manager—Carlyle D. Hills 
man (San Rafael). 


Security Benefit: Robert E. Jacoby, for- 
merly actuary of the Kansas Insurance De- 
partment, has been appointed associate 
actuary, with L. Warren Isom as assist- 
ant actuary. 


Security Mutual of N. Y.: Robert E 
Richard and Eugene J. Vanderbilt Jr. 
have been appointed superintendents 
of agencies, with C. Robert Dean as assist 
ant superintendent of agencies, and 
Thomas E. Terry special agent for acci 
dent & health. 

Max Caplan, Morris Strauss, Jacob S. 
Marks, Charles Sands and Sigmund Cher 
nick, all formerly of the Massachusetts 
Protective “Association, have been ap 
pointed supervisors of New York’s Milton 
A. Schiff Agency. 


State Mutual Life: William K. Saunders 
formerly supervisor of the Boston-Good 
win agency, has been appointed agency 
manager for New Hampshire, succeeding 
Frederick E. Johnston. 
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Travelers: In the life, accident and group 
claim department, William J. Reid has 
been advanced from examiner to assistant 
secretary. 


Union Central: At the Lincoln, Neb. 
agency, Walter I. Black has been assigned 
the managerial duties relinquished by 
Ellis D. Verink, CLU, who continues as 
associate manager. 


United States Life: Alan M. Lincoln Jr., 
formerly security analyst for the Con- 
tinental Casualty, has been elected assist- 
ant treasurer. 

The M. H. Blankenhagen Co. has been 
appointed general agent at Detroit, Mich., 
with Clayton H. Dicks as life manager. 


Washington National: Edwin T. Naff, 
formerly agency supervisor for the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, has joined this company 
as Chicago general agent, with head- 
quarters at 208 South La Salle St. 


ASS’N NOTES 


Agency Management Ass'n: Stanton G. 
Hale, vice president for sales, Mutual of 
New York, has been elected chairman of 
the large companies committee; and 
Leonard W. Ferguson, formerly of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, ap- 
pointed research associate. 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters: Earle W. Brailey, CLU, 
has been elected director of institutes and 
is assisted by associate directors Dr. 
Charles C. Center, CLU, who will direct 
the Ninth Institute, University of Wis- 
consin (July 20-31), and Lawrence ‘J. 
Ackerman, director of the Tenth Insti- 
tute, University of Connecticut (August 
3-14). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Alfred Cran- 
will, formerly assistant to the director of 
field training, Mutual Benefit Life, has 
joined this organization as assistant to 
Arthur C. Daniels, executive assistant, 
and assigned to handling general public 
and policyholder inquiries. 


Life Undrs' Ass'n of the City of N. Y.: 
Elected officers of the Brooklyn Branch 
are; president—Carl E. Haas, CLU (Con- 
tinental Assurance); vice presidents: ad- 
ministrative—Morris Besso (Metropolitan 
Life), educational—Edward C. Dohse 
(Prudential), and public relations— 
Robert J. Sayles (Prudential); treasurer— 
Maurice Blond (Mutual Trust); and sec- 
oo Grace C. Ross (New York 
.ife). 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
John D. Marsh, CLU (Lincoln National), 
Vice president of this association, has 
been named chairman of the committee 
on committees. 


N. Y. State Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Additional financial support is being 
sought through proposed amendments to 
this association’s constitution. These 
amendments would provide special non- 
voting membership for companies incor- 
porated in the State of New York, indus- 
tty associations, or individuals. Non-vot- 
ing company-membership would be di- 
vided into four classes (A, B, C and D) 
with eligibility and dues (ranging from 
$3,200 for A, and $25 for D) determined 
through aggregate premium income. 
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A NEW FAD? 


OUR NUMBER ONE CITIZEN likes to practice golf on 


the lawn and this may well become a new style. Keep- 
ing up with styles is hard in this fast-moving world, but 
Bankers National is ahead of trends in providing up-to- 
date policy coverages and modern service facilities. If 
you, too, want to set a new style in selling, perhaps we 


ean help you. 


Life Insurance Company 








MONTCLAIR, i. dL 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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“Effects of Taxation, Investments by 
Individuals" by J. Keith Butters, 
Lawrence E. Thompson and Lynn L. 
Bollinger. 

This book, by three members of 
the faculty of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, of 
Harvard University, is the final vol- 
ume in a series of studies on the 
effects of taxation on business. It 
analyzes the effects of taxes on in- 
vestments in common stock and 
other forms of risk capital. 

The primary source material for 
the book is comprehensive inter- 
views with a carefully selected sam- 
ple of approximately 750 individual 
investors, many of whom had large 
incomes. This information, supple- 
mented by other data, supplied 
mainly by the Survey Research 
Center, has furnished the basis for 
empirical generalizations in an area 
previously characterized by theo- 
retical speculation. 

533 pages, 127 tables, 16 charts, 
$6.25 per copy. Published by the 
Harvard Business School, Division 
of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Mass. 


"Executives Severance Contracts” 

It is essential that the directors 
of a corporation should at all times 
be alert to protect the company 
against possible future disruption in 
operations because of the loss of one 
of its top executives to a business 
competitive with that of their own 
company. Furthermore, business 
executives themselves do their best 
work in management and creative 
activities when their minds are free 
of worry over personal financial 
problems. Of almost universal con- 
cern to key executives is the con- 
templation of financial security for 
themselves and family, upon termi- 
nation of employment. Executive 
severance contracts, for top manage- 
ment executives, do much to clear 
away this uncertainty about the 
financial future. 
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This, the fifth complete revision 
of a special work originally pub- 
lished in 1945, closes with the cau- 
tion, that before any corporation 
takes action it is essential that they 
consult their own attorneys, ac- 
countants, and life insurance under- 
writers, all of whom have important 
roles to play in the proper design 
and planning of such contracts. 

$5 per copy. Published by Koster- 
Dana & Company, Inc., 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Extra 
copies available at bulk prices to life 
underwriters, 


"Pension Plans with less than 100 

Employees Participating." 

This is a survey of over 120 dif- 
ferent methods of determining re- 
tirement income, used in 317 pension 
plans of smaller employers. Most of 
the plans are funded by individual 
life insurance policies. The survey 
summarizes the results and gives the 
data on the number of employes em- 
ployed and participating, eligibility 
requirements, retirement income, 
pre-retirement death benefits, vest- 
ing, and who pays the cost of the 
plans. 

$5 per copy. Published by Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Review, 166 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 


“Handy Guide to Life Insurance 

Policy Contracts." 

This, the 62nd edition of this pub- 
lication, reflects the many changes 
that have been made in policy pro- 
visions over the past year and brings 
up to date exhibits of American and 
Canadian ordinary and industrial 
life insurance companies. Policies 
are reproduced in their entirety with 
the exact wording of the contract. 





Opening for a Male Actuarial Assistant with 
some statistical background. Must have formal 
education in actuarial mathematics and sta- 
tistics. Prefer experience of one to two years 
in actuarial or statistical work. Fast growing 
Company with 5 million of annual premium 
income located in Dallas, Texas. A good 
future that could lead to a top executive 
position. 


Box L-75 
ALFRED M. BEST CO. 








75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 





ICATIONS 


For each company the following 
policy information is shown: the 
policy is filled in for $10,000 face 
amount and the annual premium for 
the policyholder at age 35 is given. 
Clauses and tables include grace, re- 
instatement, dividends, loan provi- 
sions, non-forfeiture provisions, net 
cash value, paid-up insurance, table 
of values, options of payments, sup- 
plemental agreements for waiver of 
premium and double indemnity, and 
much additional data. 

1,261 pages, $10 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Spectator, 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


"A Survey of Pension Planning" by 

Robert E. Sibson. 

This survey deals with the prob- 
lems of the older worker and the 
pension solutions applicable to those 
problems. Particular attention is 
given to financing, benefits, and 
costs. The book is designed to be of 
particular help to, among others, un- 
derwriters dealing with pensions, 
and personnel officers concerned 
with the pensions of their employees. 

184 pages, $2 per copy.. Published 
by Commerce Clearing House, Inc.. 
214 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
Til. 


"Low Pressure Plans to Increase Pro- 
duction" by Millard A. Samuel, 
C.L.U. 

Some of the topics covered in this 
new book on selling are prospecting, 
competition, visual sales aids, the 
telephone, and selling substandard. 
The author is a career underwriter 
who has qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table, for the Na- 
tional (Quality Award every year 
since it was established, and_ has 
been a member of his company’s 
Half Million Dollar Club for the 
past ten years. 

132 pages, $3 per copy, library 
bound, $2 per copy, paper bound. 
Published by The Rough Notes (o., 
1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
6, Ind. 
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News 


BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


THEY'LL THANK YOU if you remind 
your older clients and prospects of 
these facts: There are forty million 
Americans without birth certificates. 
Proof of date of birth is extremely 
important when applying for Social 
Security benefits. Instructions on 
how to obtain proof of date of birth 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
QUOTABLE QUOTATION from “The 
Traveler” of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia: “Did you ever hear what 
Teddy Roosevelt said to the insur- 
ance man who told him, ‘I represent 
the ... Life Insurance Company ?’ 
Teddy answered, ‘Oh, no you don’t. 
When you come to talk about life 
insurance, you represent my wife 
and children.’ ” 


CLO 

“BUSINESS IS IN YOUR FILES,” say 
agents who recognize opportunity 
when they see it. The following is a 
partial list of naturally related sales 
opportunities, all based on the con- 
viction that your present policy- 
holder is your best prospect for the 
best coverage : 
Personal accident—Sell the “‘riders”’ 
increasing protection. Manager Bob 
Waugh, Cleveland, asks: “Do you 
know of a better favor you can do 
yourself and your policyowners?” 
It isn’t news, of course, that when 
you have the fire and liability lines 
for a commercial risk, you invari- 
ably have also a business life pros- 
pect. It is news that more producers 
are now doing something about it. 
A composite of these client conversa- 
tions is somewhat as follows: 

“What is your most valuable as- 
set? You may be surprised that your 
most valuable asset is not your 
capital, merchandise, fixtures, ma- 
chinery, equipment or real property. 
Wouldn’t you say it is the human 
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factor, the ability factor, the You 
of management, which, when applied 
to these property values, makes it 
possible for you to produce a profit ? 
You are insured against loss to your 
physical property. You'd get me on 
the phone, pronto, if you thought 
your fire coverage had expired, 
wouldn’t you? But do you know 
that vour chance of loss of your key 
executives (proprietor, partners) at 
age forty-five is fourteen times 
greater than damage by fire? At age 
fifty it is twenty-four times greater. 
At age fifty-five it is thirty-three 
times greater. 

“Although there is seldom com- 
plete loss of material assets, the loss 
of the human asset, when it occurs, 
is always one hundred percent. 
That’s obvious, isn’t it? Manage- 
ment’s neglect in covering this pri- 
mary gap has meant that many an 
otherwise substantial concern has 
folded. This kind of business liqui- 
dation is the result of a factor out- 
side the jurisdiction of management 
—death. 





YOUR MOST 
VALUABLE ASSET 








“So, what do you do in business 
when you're up against something 
you can’t lick? You try to save your 
financial neck the best you can, don't 
you? In the same way, you can beat 
the financial consequences of a liqui- 
dation forced by death with this new 
form of protection called business 
life insurance. It is the only way 
you can establish in advance the an- 
ticipated values of all interests and, 
at the same time, set up the funds 
to pay for these interests. I don’t 
know any other way to solve your 
problem, do you? 

“Now, when you put your plan 
in effect, notice how these cash 
values accumulate.” 


CLO 

“WE'LL DO A BETTER JOB if we talk 
less about life insurance and more 
about the things life insurance can 
do. The distinction may seem in- 
significant, but it can well be the 
difference between a $100,000 pro- 
ducer and a million dollar producer.” 
—Paul K. Browne, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Training Sales Research 
and Promotion, The Travelers, 
Hartford. 


CLO 

SPEAKING OF ACCIDENT insurance, 
the Denver “Traveler” says : “What 
can be more important than a man’s 
pay check? Yet, hundreds, even 
thousands, have only ten percent, 
twenty percent or thirty percent of 
their salaries insured against acci- 
dent and sickness. Many have 
nothing. You wouldn’t think of in- 
suring a client’s car or his home for 
ten percent, twenty percent or thirty 
percent ‘of what it is worth, would 
you? Then let’s do what we should 
toward protecting the best invest- 
ment a man has—his income. Let’s 
not let a day go by without offering 
income protection to someone.” 


$1 





Federal Legislation—from page 32 


benefits on the same basis with trust 
companies, banks, and others and 
would also give employees under 
165 (a) plans the same saving in- 
centive as these professional or self- 
employed groups. 

The relief accorded these groups 
if legislation were to follow the 
amendments insisted upon by the 
life insurance business would prob- 
ably entail a loss of revenue of 
approximately 3.2 billion dollars 
annually. The proposed income tax 
reduction of 11% we have been 
reading about would also entail the 
loss of about this same amount of 
revenue. Inasmuch as it is going 
to be difficult even to balance the 
budget on the basis of present tax 
rates, it is not reasonable to assume 
that Congress can make the income 
tax reduction and at the same time 
enact the restricted retirement in- 
come tax saving proposal sought by 
the self-employed groups. This 
situation has prompted the sugges- 
tion that a good compromise might 
be to grant to each taxpayer a ten 
percent earned net income credit as 


a savings allowance, with a ceiling 
if necessary, so that the overall 
revenue loss would not exceed the 
presently contemplated eleven per- 
cent tax reduction. In this way, the 
self-employed groups would have 
the same relief which they would 
obtain under the Reed-Keogh pro- 
posal. Also, there would be an 
answer for those who are demand- 
ing a reduction in personal income 
taxes. 

The life insurance business for 
some time has had a program calling 
for the amendment of the Internal 
Revenue Code to correct certain 
inequities and discriminations. Up 
until this time practical considera- 
tions have operated against taking 
an aggressive position about this 
program. In the first place, a cor- 
rection of these inequities and dis- 
criminations immediately involves 
some reduction in revenue. Even 
though in some instances it would 
be recouped in subsequent years, it 
did not seem advisable during 
periods of high taxation to press for 
relief. The NALU has simultane- 
ously been considering practically 
all of these same problems. In the 
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“WE LIKE 


good life in life insurance selling." 


*IDAHO 


TO GET LETTERS LIKE THIS...” 


",. . At the conclusion of my first contract year 
with the Provident Life, | took inventory of my 
progress. The main fact that stands out is that 
through your help and patience | have found the 


When our agents tell us that, it reaffirms that we 
are on the right track in our methods of bringing 
men into our Company. We want not only successful 
men, but we want happy men as well—men who 
enjoy their careers with the Provident Life. 


tHe PROVIDENT 


second place, and aside from the 
fact that the proposals involve reduc- 
tion in revenue, the business quite 
generally has been involved in 
Congressional legislation of greater 
importance. 


A More Favorable Atmosphere 


For example, on some occasions 
relative importance dictated prime 
consideration to company income 
tax proposals rather than to seek a 
more logical basis for the treatment 
of insurance proceeds for estate tax 
purposes. Now, however, we are 
thinking of our program of inequities 
and discriminations in a more favor- 
able atmosphere. Now that Congress 
is going to give some tax relief, it 
is in order to take a more aggressive 
position. The particular discrimina- 
tions and inequities in many in- 
stances are obvious. The amount of 
tax involved, in view of the overall 
tax burden, is comparatively insig- 
nificant. Foremost among these 
discriminations and inequities is the 
way in which the Federal govern- 
ment has traditionally taxed annuity 
payments under the income tax law. 
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Rather arbitrarily, the statute says 
that of the total annuity payment 
received in a taxable year, an amount 
equal to 3% of the total premiums 
or consideration paid for the con- 
tract shall be regarded as current 
investment income and the amount 
in excess of this 3% annual amount 
will be regarded as return of prin- 
cipal. —Then, when the principal has 
been completely returned, the full 
amount of subsequent installments 
will be taxed as current income. 
Of course, this erroneously assumes 
that the same amount of the pur- 
chase price of the annuity remains 
invested during the entire life of 
the annuity contract. Even though 
the company may earn 3%, it cer- 
tainly has not earned 3% on the 
purchase price each year during the 
existence of the annuity contract. 
It has been able to earn only an 
amount equal to the average amount 
at interest. Also, a tragic hardship 
is imposed upon an annuitant when 
he reaches the time when all of the 
cost of the annuity has been re- 
turned and he is required to return 
as current income all annuity pay- 
ments. This quite generally is at 
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a time when the annuitant is ad- 
vanced in age and less able to pay 
any tax. The present program of 
the companies, details of which are 
omitted here, would approximate the 
Canadian system under which an- 
nual payments to the annuitant 
would be broken down in such a way 
as first to more nearly reflect the 
interest increment of the payments 
and then to spread these payments 
in a net level amount over the life 
of the annuity contract. 

Also included in the program is 
to abolish the so-called premium 
payment test for estate tax purposes. 
The present provision of section 22 
(b), requiring the inclusion as 
income of certain portions of the 
proceeds of an assigned policy would 
be amended to exclude policies 
assigned for a valuable considera- 
tion. The present capital gains 
treatment of sums paid on termina- 
tion of services of an employee under 
a trusteed plan would be extended to 
all plans meeting the requirements of 
section 165 (a). Presently under 
§ 22 (b)(2)(a) proceeds of a 
policy assigned for a valuable con- 
sideration are subject to income tax 
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to the extent the proceeds exceed 
the consideration and subsequent 
premium payments. Clearly this pro- 
vision is too harsh. 

Our present program calls for an 
amendment to exclude from tax 
proceeds of an assigned policy, when 
such assignment is made to one hav- 
ing an insurable interest. Another 
situation in this field of inequities is 
that of the application of the doc- 
trine of constructive receipt of in- 
come. Recently the Bureau took the 
position that where a holder of an 
‘endowment insurance policy ex- 
changed his policy for an amount in 
cash and a paid up policy of life 
insurance, the new policy of life 
insurance was to be treated as con- 
structive receipt of income to the 
extent of the current value of the 
policy. Such a theory of construc- 
tive receipt must have a very large 
effect upon life insurance. Con- 
sequently, an effort is being made to 
meet this new theory of constructive 
receipt, if necessary to the extent of 
remedial legislation. 

With the outbreak of the Korean 
War, there was much concern over 
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Federal Legislation—Continued 


the potential property damage and 
loss of life in the event of the exten- 
sion of hostilities. There were many 
Congressional hearings, particularly 
on the Senate side, with reference to 
the responsibilities of the Federal 
government in this area. In antici- 
pation of such a catastrophe, specific 
bills were actually introduced which 
would have regulated every phase of 
our national life as a necessary inci- 
dent to dealing with such wide- 
spread destruction. Pressure for 
enactment of such legislation gave 
way in the face of the practicalities 
of the situation. Consequently, there 
is not currently the pressure in Con- 
gressional circles for legislation of 
this kind to the extent that there 
was in the 82nd Congress. Appar- 
ently it is conceded that in those 
areas directly affecting the life in- 
surance business, nothing can be 
done. This is the necessary infer- 
ence to be drawn from a statement 
made by Senator Frear, Chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee which 
held the hearings last year. It must 


be inferred from his statement that 
the fire and casualty fields are prob- 
ably the only ones where there 
could be appropriate Congressional 
action. The general conclusion is 
that about all that could be done 
would be for Congress to make a 
general declaration of policy and 
then meet catastrophic situations as 
they arose. Incidentally, this is 
substantially the conclusion which 
was reached by many of the leaders 
in the life business at the peak of 
their discussions of the subject. 

In closing I wish to emphasize the 
importance of everyone, including, 
of course, we in the insurance in- 
dustry, giving the utmost support to 
the new administration in Washing- 
ton as it strives to solve soundly the 
many intricate problems that now 
confront our government. Above 
all, we should not expect too speedy 
solutions. Rather let us appreciate 
the situations that exist. Of neces- 
sity, it will take considerable time 
and much hard work and careful 
thinking and planning to accomplish 
the desired ends. All of us must do 
our part in aiding those solutions. 


The life insurance industry can look 
to the future with great confidence. 
Ours is the challenge to give the 
protection of life insurance to ever 
increasing numbers in the years 
ahead. 


EUBANK ON BROKERS 
Pacey A. EUBANK, of Eubank 


and Henderson, Prudential 
agency in New York, suggested a 
5-point program to the board of 
trustees of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at the council 
meeting in Chicago on April 11. 
Such a program, he said, would 
make it clear that N.A.L.U. “is 
working for all agents, brokers in- 
cluded.” 

His proposals included: actively 
seeking brokers as N.A.L.U. mem- 
bers, exchanging memberships with 
national brokers’ associations, 
changes in N.A.L.U. by-laws to ac- 
cord official standing to brokers, 
opening of the board of trustees to 
brokers, and formation of an official 
committee on brokers. Mr. Eubank 
said only 1% of the present mem- 
bership of N.A.L.U. are brokers. 
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()uestions ¢ Answers 


1952 EXAM—PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION (continued from May) 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) “The pageant of a pres- 
idential election in the United 
States is, indeed, the most re- 
markable thing of its kind any- 
where.” But, as stated by a col- 
umnist *... the method of elect- 
ing the President as provided 
for in the United States Constitu- 
tion is about as outmoded as the 
‘one-horse shay’.” 

(1) Does the Constitution 

make provision for the 
nomination of presiden- 
tial candidates? Explain 
how nomination is ef- 
fected. 
It has been proposed that 
the President be elected 
by direct popular vote. 
State the pros and cons 
of such a change in the 
election procedure. 

(b) In 1951 several promi- 
nent persons in public life 
charged that President Truman 
acted beyond his constitutional 
authority in sending American 
troops to Korea. 

Identify the specific powers 
given to the President under the 
Constitution on the basis of 
which it might be argued he had 
the authority to send troops to 
Korea. On what specific Consti- 
tutional basis might the contrary 
be argued? 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) (1) The Constitution does 
not provide for nomination of pres- 
idential candidates. It makes pro- 
vision for election only. Candidates 
for the presidency are nominated in 
national conventions of the political 
parties. Major party conventions 
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are made up of delegates from the 
various states and territories, chosen 
by one or more of three main meth- 
ods. 

(1) In more than half of the 
states delegates are chosen by state 
or state and district conventions of 
each principal party. 

(2) In most of the remaining 
states delegates are chosen in pres- 
idential primaries. 

(3) In a few states the delegates 
are chosen by state central commit- 


tees of the political parties or by ° 


special party councils. 

(2) Direct popular election of 
the President is said to have the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

(1) It eliminates the possibility 
of a presidential candidate who has 
fewer popular votes than at least 
one of his opponents becoming Pres- 
ident merely because he obtains an 
electoral majority. 

(2) Election by direct popular 
vote should stimulate increased in- 
terest in voting, particularly in the 
South. With rare exceptions, 
Democrats are so certain of victory 
in Southern states that they do not 
turn out to vote on election day, and 
Republicans with no chance of vic- 
tory refrain from voting. Where 
each vote counts, there could be a 
drastic increase in the number of 
popular votes cast. 

(3) The electoral college is a 
mere rubber stamp which registers 
the popular will as expressed by 
states in the November election. 
Direct popular election of the Pres- 
ident would provide a more equi- 
table arrangement for popular choice 
than now exists, and it would elimi- 
nate a moribund electoral institution. 

(4) Election of the President by 
direct vote of the people is a more 


democratic process than that which 
now prevails. 


There are few arguments against 
popular election of the President. 
However, it may be insisted: 

(1) That this method of election 
tends to make the states less impor- 
tant in our Federal system since vot- 
ing is concerned with individual 
totals without regard to states within 
which the vote is cast. 

(2) That there have been so few 
instances in all our history where one 
candidate received an electoral ma- 
jority without having the highest 
popular vote that use of our difficult 
constitutional amendment procedure 
to effect a change in the method of 
choosing our President can hardly 
be justified. 

(3) That the electorate as a 
whole is not as well qualified to 
choose the best man for President of 
the United States as a selected group 
of electors. 

(b) The Constitution provides 
that the President of the United 
States shall be Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces of the country. 
Hence, it has been maintained that he 
has the right to direct these forces 
to any point in the world where 
he feels that the nation’s interests 
are in jeopardy and where our na- 
tional security may be strengthened. 
The President also has an obligation 
under the Constitution to “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
Since treaties are a part of the 
supreme law of the land, use of our 
armed forces to execute our treaty 
obligations as a member of the 
United Nations is within the power 
of the President. 

On the other hand, the Constitu- 
tion clearly vests the power to de- 
clare war in Congress. It has been 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


contended that we actually entered 
war in Korea, regardless of the ref- 
erences to the conflict as a “police 
action,” and thus the President ex- 
ceeded his constitutional authority 
and exercised powers clearly dele- 
gated to Congress. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) In the past ten years a 
number of suggestions have been 
made to coordinate all of the 
regulatory activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in controlling 
the various agencies of transpor- 
tation. The President recently 
said: “I have for some time been 
concerned with the need for 
greater coordination of Federal 
policies and programs relating to 
transportation ... A unified and 
coordinated Federal program for 
transportation is clearly essential 
in order to insure maximum 
benefits from the government’s 
activities in this field.” 

(1) Name the Federal agen- 

cies presently regulating 


railroads, air transport 
companies, water trans- 
portation, interstate 
busses and trucks, oil 
pipe lines, and interstate 
electrical power  trans- 
mission companies. 
What advantages might 
result from unified con- 
trol? of transportation by 
a single Federal agency? 
Be specific. 

(3) What disadvantages might 
result from unified con- 
trol? Be specific. 

(b) A student of American 
judicial systems has said: “If the 
essential function of state courts 
—the administration of the law 
—is to be performed efficiently, 
it must be performed by judges 
who are competent.” He further 
criticized the election of judges 
as nothing more than a “popu- 
larity contest” . . . and advocated 
the adoption by other states of 
the California or Missouri plans 
for the selection of judges. 

(1) Deseribe briefly the sev- 
eral methods employed 
by the states in the selec- 
tion of their judges. 


(2) What arguments can be 
made in support of, and 
in opposition to, the elec. 
tion of judges of the state 
courts? 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) (1) Railroads are regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; air transport companies by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; oceanic transportation in 
foreign commerce by the Maritime 
Administration and the Federal 
Maritime Board in the Department 
of Commerce; coastwise and inter- 
coastal. shipping, water transporta- 
tion within the country, and trans- 
portation partly by water and partly 
by land, are all regulated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ; in- 
terstate busses and trucks are regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as are oil pipelines; 
and regulation of interstate electri- 
cal power transmission companies is 
a function of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

(2) Unified control of all types 
of transportation would: (1) Elimi- 
nate overlapping and duplications of 
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authority with attendant conflicts; 
of transportation and of our econ- 
omy. 

(2) Facilitate the prevention of un- 
fair and often ruinous competition 
between means of transportation; 
(3) Be conducive to more efficient 
administration of regulatory activi- 
ties; (4) Permit planning and coor- 
dination of transportation facilities 
as a whole; and, (5) Facilitate 
mergers, consolidations and exten- 
sions, as well as withdrawals of serv- 
ice in the best interest of all forms 
of transportation and of our econ- 
omy. 

(3) Unified control ‘of all types 
of transportation has been opposed 
on the grounds that: (1) Benefits 
of specialization would be lost in 
that one director or one board can 
hardly possess the enthusiasm for 
and understanding of each principal 
type of transportation that special- 
ists in each major field should pos- 
sess; (2) There are dangers in ex- 
cessive concentration of power since 
red tape and tangled administrative 
fabric are conducive to abstract 
rules and regulations, and imper- 
sonal and often arbitrary decisions; 
and, (3) Possibilities for improve- 
ment of existing organization and 
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procedures have not been fully ex-— 


ploited. 

(b) (1) There are three main 
methods used in the various states 
for the choice of judges. 

(1) In most states, judges of all 
courts are chosen by popular vote 
for terms that range from 2 to 21 
years. 

(2) In a few states, judges are 
appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of a governor’s 
council, the Senate, or both houses 
of the legislature. 

(3) In some states, election is by 
state legislatures. 

(2) Those who favor popular 
election of judges contend that this 
method of choice has the following 
advantages : 

(1) It is more democratic in that 
judges are directly accountable to 
the people whom they are chosen to 
serve. 

(2) Appointment of judges by 
the governor may lead to court pack- 
ing. 
(3) Popular election of judges 
maintains the independence of the 
judiciary, in that judges have no 
obligations to appointing officials. 

(4) The electorate today has ac- 
cess to far more information con- 


cerning candidates than in the past 
and is thus in a better position to 
pass upon their merits. 

However, those who oppose popu- 
lar election of judges argue that: 

(1) The people are not qualified 
to select the best person for a judge- 
ship either because of a lack of 
knowledge of the records and quali- 
fications of the candidates, or be- 
cause of their inability to evaluate 
properly the information they do 
have. 

(2) The best qualified men for 
judicial positions are frequently 
poor politicians and as a result are 
often defeated in contests with men 
of less ability, but with superior 
personalities. 

(3) The best qualified men will 
not enter a typical political contest 
because they do not want to play 
politics. 


QUESTION 8. 


(a) In 1952 Congress ap- 
proved the President’s recom- 
mendation that the positions of 
the Collectors of Internal Reve- 
nue be made subject to the Fed- 
eral Civil Service system. 

.Continued on page 98) 
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must not interfere with the regular 
work; however, this restriction is 
generally acknowledged to be mean- 
ingless. 

Sixty-five of the companies re- 
ported that they make a point of 
hiring college graduates for special 
training on non-clerical positions. A 
number of these companies indicated 
that they had no formal training 
program but that they do seek col- 
lege graduates for such positions as 
actuarial, security analysis and ac- 
counting work, and certain technical 
positions. Some of the large com- 
panies report an organized training 
program of from one to two years, 
specifically for college graduate 
trainees. 


Absences and Tardiness 


There continues to be a decreas- 
ing number of companies relying 
upon the time clock as a means of 
recording attendance and tardiness. 
Seventy-five of the companies re- 
porting indicated that attendance 
and tardiness records are maintained 
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within the department. Those com- 
panies who maintain departmental 
reports of absenteeism, tardiness and 
turnover, have noted a_ rather 
marked difference in the records of 
the various departments. This 
would seem to indicate that the 
quality of supervision is an impor- 
tant factor in maintaining a satisfac- 
tory record in respect to these sub- 
jects. The most frequently used 
formula for the expression of ab- 
senteeism company-wise and by de- 
partment, is the ratio of the total 
employee-days absent to the total 
employee-days scheduled. The most 
frequent formula used for reporting 
turnover is the ratio of the number 
of separations to the average num- 
ber of employees on the payroll. 
All companies expect a notice of 
resignation from their employees 
usually two weeks in advance. The 
majority of companies grant a sepa- 
ration allowance when service of 
employee is terminated. It is based 
upon length of service, usually two 
weeks pay where there has been 
more than one year of service. In 
addition, any unused vacation allow- 
ance and attendance bonus earned 


(if any) are paid upon termination. 

Practically all companies conduct 
exit interviews with employees who 
are leaving the service. These inter- 
views indicate whether or not the 
resignation is controllable. It is gen- 
erally found by companies that not 
more than twenty percent of the 
resignations can be classified as con- 
trollable, the great majority being 
due to returning to school, family 
leaving town, pregnancy, quitting 
work and ill health. 

One hundred forty-six companies 
reported a regular 5-day work week 
in the home office. Thirty-seven per- 
cent of the companies reported a 
37 % hour work week with but eight- 
een percent reporting in excess of 
that amount. In the 1947 study, 
twenty-eight percent reported a 
work week in excess of 37% hours. 
The most popular starting time re- 
ported is 8:30 with a closing time 
of 4:30. Lunch periods vary from 
30 to 75 minutes.with 45 and 60 
minutes most frequently used. 
Eighty-two of the companies re- 
ported a formal rest period for all 
employees, an increase of fourteen 
percent since 1947. Rest periods 
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vary from 7 to 30 minutes, the most 
frequent allowance being a morn- 
ing and afternoon period of 10 min- 
utes each. 

The most frequent supper allow- 
ance reported is $1.50, with $1.00 
and $1.25 being the next most fre- 
quent reported allowances. 


Job Descriptions 


One hundred twelve companies 
indicated that they have prepared 
job descriptions for all clerical posi- 
tions. The majority of companies 
do not extend these position descrip- 
tions beyond that of supervisor or 
department manager. It is the cus- 
tom to review these job descriptions 
annually and to note any change in 
job contents. One hundred thirteen 
companies have adopted some form 
of salary standardization based upon 
job descriptions. The most fre- 
quently reported plans are as fol- 
lows: 

Job classification plan 

41 companies 
L.O.M.A. point plan 

11 companies 
L.O.M.A, job element plan 

12 companies 
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One hundred six companies  re- 
port the use of employee merit rating 
plans, the prevailing frequency be- 
ing annually and semi-annually, 43 
and 24 companies respectively. Most 
of the companies reporting indicate 
that more frequent ratings are made 
during the first year of employment. 
All but eight companies using merit 
rating plans indicate that they serve 
as the basis of salary increases ; how- 
ever, it is significant to note that 
only 71 of the 106 companies discuss 
merit ratings with employees. It 
would seem that these companies 
who do not reveal merit standings 
to the worker lose much of the bene- 
fits of the device. 

Of the various benefit plans avail- 
able to insurance employees, group 
life, group hospitalization, and pen- 
sions were mentioned by eighty per- 
cent of the reporting companies. Of 
the 75 contributory plans mentioned, 
45 of the companies require partici- 
pation as a condition of employment. 
One hundred twenty of the 147 com- 
panies studied report pension and 
retirement plans, 45 of which are 
on a contributory basis. One hun- 
dred twenty-six companies report 
group insurance offered to employ- 


ees with 62 contributory. Group H 
& A insurance is offered by 50 com- 
panies, 35 on a contributory basis. 
Group hospitalization is offered by 
128 companies with 81 contributory 
plans. Group medical is offered by 
52 companies, 36 being on a con- 
tributory basis. Group surgical is 
offered by 108 companies with 69 
contributory. 


Retirement Age 


Sixty-five is the normal retire- 
ment age for men in practically all 
companies and 65 was most fre- 
quently reported for women. How- 
ever, an increasing number of com- 
panies are reducing the women pen- 
sion age to 60. Early retirement is 
permitted by 84 companies with of 
course minimum service require- 
ments and at a reduced pension. 31 
of these companies grant the privi- 
lege only with the company’s ap- 
proval. Late retirement is permitted 
by 79 companies, all but a few limit- 
ing it to the company’s discretion. 

Eighty-two percent of the compa- 
nies contributing to this survey 
sponsor some form of recreational 


(Continued on the next page) 
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activities among their employees. 
This compares with 60 percent so 
reporting in the 1947 survey. As 
was revealed in that study, the great 
majority of companies leave the 
control of social and recreational ac- 
tivities in the hands of employees 
elected by the workers. Eighty-two 
percent of the companies, however, 
do give some financial support and 
60 percent provide rather extensive 
recreational facilities either in the 
home office building, or by renting 
outside facilities. Thirty-seven per- 
cent of the companies help finance 
these activities by turning over the 
profit from vending machines, club 
stores, pay telephones, employee 
snack bars, etc. to the recreational 
association, The study indicated 
that 26 different social activities are 
engaged in by company employees, 
21 athletic activities and 15 various 
types of hobbies are sponsored and 
encouraged. The most frequent 
membership dues assessed employ- 
ees for these social and recreational 
activities was $3 and the next most 
frequent was $6. 


Periodic physical examinations 
are made available to employees of 
54 companies, or 37 percent of those 
replying. In 43 of the 54 companies, 
the examinations are available to all 
employees; and to the remainder, 
only certain groups are eligible, i.e. 
men over 40. X-rays are part of the 
examinations in 50 percent of the 
companies extending this service, 
electrocardiograms in 37 percent, 
fluoroscopy in 26 percent. 


Training and Education 


Ninety-seven percent of the re- 
porting companies sponsor some 
form of employee training and/or 
education. Thirty-five percent of 
these have organized programs 
under the direction of a full-time 
training director. Twenty-eight per- 
cent of the companies report execu- 
tive trainees programs and 9 percent 
referred to executive training pro- 
grams. 

Stenography and office machine 
group training is conducted by 33 
companies. Letterwriting classes are 
conducted by 47 companies, and 
supervisory training by 47 compa- 


nies. All of these types of training 
work are done on company time. All 
but 7 of the 142 companies sponsor- 
ing training and educational courses 
offer some incentive to encourage 
participation in the program. One 
hundred fourteen companies either 
pay or refund the course fees and 
the same number defray either part 
or all of the cost of textbooks. Sixty 
companies have a bonus payment 
plan to reward those who success- 
fully complete prescribed courses 
and 27 companies report a salary in- 
crease schedule when various steps 
in the program are completed. 

One hundred nineteen companies, 
or 81 percent reporting, provide 
some form of luncheon facilities and 
60 of these companies serve full 
luncheons. Cafeterias are maintained 
by 62 companies. Of those compa- 
nies who indicated the plan of oper- 
ating luncheon facilities, 77 percent 
report that the service is operated 
by the company, 20 percent by con- 
cessionaires and 3 percent by em- 
ployees. Only 19 of the companies 
reporting indicated that contribution 
to luncheon cost was limited to pro- 
viding space facilities. 27 companies 
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SELLING 
‘““BENEFICIALLY” 


"Mr. America, my product removes the ‘if' 


from life. It will guarantee you and your 
loved ones financial security ‘if’ you die too 
soon or ‘if’ you live too long. It will help 


you to make your dreams come true." 


This is the basic message of every Beneficial 


In its more than sixty years of exist- 
ence the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has always been 
recognized for its superior service. 
Agents and Policyholders alike find 
this service helpful and satisfying 
in providing the best in life insur- 


ance protection. 
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“HERE'S HOW BORDERLINE 
RISKS ARE HANDLED 
AT CAPITOL LIFE 


The Home Office demonstrates considerable 
confidence in my judgment on borderline risks. 
Their confidence in me makes my sales job 
easier.” 


wal 
=f 


wi ROY W. GRIFFIN, Agency Manager 


es’ Grand Junction, Colorado 


You get these benefits with Capitol Life: 


e Attractive commissions — Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


@ Sales training and sales aids 
Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


e@ Prompt underwriting service 

A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 
e@ Exclusive contracts 

Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 
Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 15 Western States. 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 
in your area, write: 


THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 
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contribute 100 percent of the cost, 
and 42 companies over 40 percent 
of the cost. 53 companies reported 
on the average amount spent for 
luncheon by employees. Four per- 
cent of. this number reported less 
than 20 cents, 30 percent less than 
30 cents and 66 percent less than 40 
cents. From 90 to 100 percent of 
the employees use the luncheon 
facilities. 


Annual Vacations 


While, the regular annual vaca- 
tion of office workers is reported as 
two weeks, 89 companies are ex- 
tending this period after certain 
length-of-service requirements are 
met. This is a substantial increase 
over the number reporting on this 
subject in 1947, 

Kighty-two of these companies 
reported their plans in detail—56 
had maximum vacations of three 
weeks, and 26 of four weeks; 33 
companies reached the maximum in 
one step beyond the basic two 
weeks’ vacation, while 49 had 
“graduated” plans, giving a day or 
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two additional for each year or each 
five years of service. It is interest- 
ing to note that 19 of the 49 com- 
panies with “graduated” plans start 
their additional vacation credits at 
the fifth anniversary, 16 at the tenth, 
and 9 at the fifteenth. 


Sixty-five companies give the 
same vacations for executives as for 
other full-time employees. Sixteen 
other companies give three weeks to 
executives and the same number 
grant four weeks; vacation sched- 
ules for part-time employees are re- 
ported by 36 companies. Almost half 
of these give the same vacation as 
given to full-time employees. 


The great majority of companies 
are presently permitting the vaca- 
tion period to be split into more than 
one period. It is the prevailing prac- 
tice to allow vacations at the rate of 
one day per month for employees 
with less than one year of service. 
When a holiday occurs during a va- 
cation period, 80 percent of the com- 
panies report that extra time off is 
granted to employees. This com- 
pares with 69 percent in the 1947 
study. 


2 HIN SURANCE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Sixty-two companies, or 42 per- 
cent of those reporting have sugges- 
tion systems. This is a slight decrease 
from the number reported in the pre- 
vious study of five years ago. Various 
means of determining the amount of 
awards were reported, such as “flat 
award,” “value to company,” “origi- 
nality,” “ten percent of savings.” 
The minimum award varied from 
$2 to $10, with $5 occurring most 
frequently, followed by $10. 27 com- 
panies did not indicate a maximum 
award, stating that there is no pre- 
determined ceiling. When the maxi- 
mum was indicated, $50 was most 
frequently mentioned, although one 
company has paid as high as $2,500 
for a suggestion. Number of em- 
ployees receiving awards during a 
single year range all the way from 
2 percent of the total personnel to 
as high as 39 percent. 

Recognition of employees’ length 
of service is reported by 110 com- 
panies, or 75 percent of those sur- 
veyed. This compares with 56 per- 
cent in 1947, 


A Christmas bonus is regularly 


(Continued on the next page) 
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given by 77 companies, or 52 per- 
cent of those reporting. This com- 
pares with 46 percent in 1947. The 
most frequent Christmas bonus 
mentioned is $25. 


Personal Habits 


Our recent study revealed a 
marked liberalization in company at- 
titude with respect to personal 
habits. Practically all companies 
permit employees to receive personal 
visits during office hours, relying on 
the department heads to keep the 
frequency and length of such visits 
within reason. One hundred thirty- 
six companies permit smoking in the 
office, 103 of whom extend the priv- 
ilege to both men and women. Ref- 
erence to limitations on attire 
mentioned “good taste,” “no loud 
sport shirts,” “no women slacks,” 
“no bareback dresses” and “no hair 
in curlers.” 

Twenty-nine companies report 
existence of credit unions for em- 
ployees. Thirty companies have 
thrift plans and 66 companies make 
loans to employees under certain cir- 
cumstances. This is a considerable 
increase over the number reporting 
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Surrounded by charm and luxuries . . . 7 minutes 
from downtown. Superb food—unsurpassed serv- 
ice . os and delightful entertainment in 
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Free Parking 


in 1947. Ninety-one companies re- 
port purchasing assistance for em- 
ployees. Such devices as the follow- 
ing were mentioned: “Furnishing 
names of wholesale suppliers,” “of- 
fering discounts,” “purchasing done 
by the company,” “commodities 
handled by employees’ association.” 

One hundred two companies, or 
69 percent reported the use of vend- 
ing machines. Fifty percent re- 
ported on the subject in 1947. Usu- 
ally the profit from the machines 
reverts either to the employees’ asso- 
ciation fund or, if there is no such 
organization, to a flower fund. 

Snacks provided by wagon service 
are available in work areas in 10 
companies. Fifty-two companies, or 
35 per cent of those reporting, in- 
dicate that music is provided in the 
home office. This is an increase from 
21 percent in 1947. 


Employee Manuals 


Sixty-seven percent of the com- 
panies reporting in 1947 indicated 
that they had prepared formal hand- 
books or manuals for employees. 
This had been increased to 76 per- 
cent by 1952. Sixty-five percent of 
the companies reporting now pub- 
lish either employee monthly maga- 


zine or an employee newspaper. This 
is a considerable increase over 1947. 

Sixty-three companies, or 43 per- 
cent of the total reporting, prepare 
some form of annual report to em- 
ployees. This compares with 30 per- 
cent in 1947. The annual reports 
are usually in the form of a state 
ment of the company’s progress and 
financial condition and are prepared 
by the president or the publicity or 
personnel department. 

While our survey did not touch 
upon the status of office unions in the 
life insurance business, we have en- 
deavored to keep informed of this 
trend. Five years ago, the office per- 
sonnel of two life companies were 
organized for collective bargaining. 
During the interim, one company has 
been added and the employees oj 
one company dropped their union. 
Periodic attempts have been made to 
organize workers, particularly in the 
larger companies, without success. 

With the enlightened manage. 
ment that exists in the great ma- 
jority of our insurance companies 
today, we seem to offer a rather un- 
fertile field for union organizers. 
There seems to be no reasonable de- 
mands which a union could make to 
our managements which have not 
been anticipated and adapted as a 
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Where to place that risk... 


ideally suited to agents and brokers 
with out of the ordinary problems, the 
Guide shows the unusual forms or 
practices of 191 companies writing 
98%, of life insurance in force in North 
America. Types of policies, underwrit- 
ing rules, company practices, etc. 
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Double Indemnity | Triple Indemnity 


Death Benefit 


IN THE PICTURES 


During 1952, or by the end of the 
year, the National Life's great field force 
accounted for these exceptional records: 


sell 8 in One! 


COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
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this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


Non-Cancellable 
Health Benefit 


Non-Cancellable 
Accident Benefit 


Hospitalization 


For particulars write fo WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


{a 
UNITED = 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT :¥ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


personnel policy. Our wage rates 
in the main are as high or higher 
than the going rates in our commu- 
nities for comparable positions. 
Through job descriptions and salary 
standardization, we maintain an 
equitable distribution of the salary 
fund. Liberal pensions, insurance, 
sick and other benefits are made 
available. Our hours of work are 
probably less than the community 
average. Grievances are given a 
hearing and adjusted in an equitable 
manner. Promotional opportunities, 
based on merit, are extended to all 
and our work environment and 
physical facilities are generally above 
the average. As long as we continue 
to maintain these work relations, we 
will probably remain free from out- 
side influence. 


SALARY LIMIT RAISED 


Shae DEWEY HAS APPROVED 
a New York State bill which 
increases from $5,000 to $10,000 the 
maximum salary which may be paid 
annually to the officer of a domestic 
life insurance company without ap- 
proval of the board of directors. 
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SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 


Fee MEMBERS of the South- 
ern Round Table of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
attended their 24th annual meeting 
at the Roney Plaza Hotel at Miami 
Beach on April 26-28. 

W. J. Hamrick, vice-president of 
the Gulf Life, stressed the impor- 
tance of close relationship and coop- 
eration between public relations and 
field promotion men and other de- 
partments of a company. Louie 
Throgmorton of the Republic Na- 
tional pointed out ways of using 
human interest in selling intangibles. 
Powell Stamper, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the National Life and Ac- 
cident, asserted that the dazzlement 
of big figures has blinded much of 
the industry to the fact that fewer, 
though larger, policies are being 
sold. Between Friends, the new 
Institute film, was shown by Don 
Barnes. The traditional Hot Ideas 
Panel on the final day demonstrated 
successful sales promotional methods 
used in various member companies. 

New officers are: Chairman, C. R. 
Andrews, Pilot Life; vice-chairman, 
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Don Parkinson, Southwestern; sec- 
retary, Marion Davis, Provident 
Life & Accident. 


GROUP LIFE RULING 


HE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION- 
bees rules and regulations re- 
garding group insurance have been 
revised, in part as follows: 

“Sec. 295-2. No such policy of 
group life insurance may be issued 
to an employer or to the trustees 
of a fund established by the em- 
ployer, or to a labor union, or to 
the trustees of a fund established by 
two or more employers in the same 
industry or by two or more labor 
unions, which provides insurance on 
any person which together with any 
other insurance under any such 
group life insurance policy or 
policies exceeds $20,000, unless 
150% of the annual compensation 
of such person from his employer 
or employers exceeds $20,000, in 
which event, all such group life 
insurance shall not exceed $40,000 
or 150% of such annual compensa- 
tion, whichever is less.” 
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213-a STUDY TO CONTINUE 


EW YORK STATE SENATOR Wil- 

liam F. Condon has announced 
that his committee will continue its 
extensive study of Section 213-a of 
the insurance law so that any neces- 
sary amendments may be submitted 
at the next regular session of the 
legislature. Mr. Condon is chairman 


of the Joint Legislative Committee. 


on Insurance Rates and Regulation. 
Section 213-a deals with limitations 
of expense on industrial business, 
while Section 213 is concerned with 
similar aspects of ordinary insurance. 


TAX RELIEF SOUGHT 


XECUTIVES of the Northwestern 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 
have appeared before the finance 
_ committee of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature in an effort to obtain re- 
lief from Wisconsin taxes which, 
the company says, put it at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with compa- 
nies outside the state. Recognizing 
the states fiscal problems, the com- 
pany proposes amendment of the 
law in such a way as to effect pro- 
gressive tax relief. 


BROKERAGE RULE 
TIGHTENED 


HE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
‘aes has announced 
that in the future the life agent who 
is a “brokerage” producer must be 
licensed before the acceptance or 
processing of any life insurance ap- 
plication. The department says that 
in some cases an agent has not been 
required to be licensed as an agent 
of an issuing company until it came 
time to pay the commission. 


SOUND VS. 
UNSOUND SELLING 


LL THROUGH a life underwriter’s 
Fendi he is faced with situa- 
tions that cause him to decide 
whether to put the client’s interest 
first—or his own interest,’ Meyer 
M. Goldstein, C.L.U., executive di- 
rector of Pension Planning Com- 
pany told a recent meeting of the 
Newark Chapter of the Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 
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“These occasions for conflict of 
interest “assert themselves in the 
three markets for the sale of life 
insurance ; the personal, the corpor- 
ate and the communal markets. 

“In the personal market, a pros- 
pect may be ready to buy a retire- 
ment income policy for himself when 
his primary need is for death cov- 
erage during the acute dependency 


. period of his minor children. This 


problem touches the area of sound 
vs. unsound ‘estate planning. 

“In the corporate field, the life 
underwriter might emphasize and 
concentrate on providing pensions 
and insurance for the stockholder 
officers, leaving the rank and file of 
employees unprotected. This kind of 
solution generally leaves the em- 
ployer ‘holding the bag,’ with a plan 
that is unsound both from a labor- 
relations standpoint and with ex- 
cessive costs. The chickens come 
home to roost on such an unsound 
selling procedure and the agent, the 
insurance company and the institu- 
tion of life insurance stand to lose 
by the dissatisfaction that develops. 

“In the communal market, the 
agent who does a thorough estate 
planning job has the opportunity 
of helping to preserve private edu- 
cational, philanthropic and charitable 
organizations in which the client has 
been active during his lifetime. This 
is an example of sound life under- 
writing in an untapped field. 

“The tax law properly understood 
and soundly used can enable a life 
underwriter to sell much more life 
insurance soundly than could ever 
be sold unsoundly. Examples of 
sound tax selling are: (1) The 
proper kinds of pension and profit- 
sharing trusts (2) group insurance 
of all types (3) purchase and sale 
and key-man business life insurance, 
including particularly the income- 
tax-free retirement of corporate 
stock upon the death of an employee 
(4) $5,000 death benefit (5) in- 
come-tax-free advantages to bene- 
ficiaries of death proceeds. 

“Life Insurance is the soundest 
financial institution ever devised by 
man, This sound service should, 
therefore, be distributed through 
sound professional selling, based on 
the principle that, in the long run, 
the interests of the buyer and the 
seller are identical,” stated Mr. 
Goldstein. 


CLASSIFICATION REPORT 


AID TO BE THE FIRST MAJOR up- 

dating of occupational classifi- 
cation data of its kind since 1936, 
a new 72-page Occupational Classifi- 
cation Report prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Conference Under- 
writing Committee of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence has been published by LaSalle- 
Crittenden Press, Chicago. Nearly 
2,000 occupations are listed. Ad- 
dress the LaSalle-Crittenden Press, 
Inc., 723 South Wells St., Chicago 
7, prices on request. 


G. |. LOANS 


HE MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE \N- 
gE pestns rate on GI loans guariin- 
teed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion has been raised from 4% to 
414%. A similar increase to 41. % 
has been made in the interest rate on 
FHA insured home mortgages. 

According to Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
Administration of Veteran’s Affairs, 
the increase, which has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was made reluctantly. He 
stressed that general increases in 
interest rates have resulted in a dry- 
ing-up of the supply of 4% money, 
making it increasingly difficult for 
veterans to secure homes on that 
basis. He said it is the opinion of 
VA that the increased rate will at- 
tract lenders to the program, making 
housing more readily available. 


LIFE BENEFICIARY DECISION 


HE TEXAS SUPREME COURT has 

decided that an insured canuot 
change his beneficiary by will. B. B. 
Barnes, of Dallas, who died two 
years ago, left two insurance policies 
totaling $25,000. Several benefici- 
aries were designated in the policies, 
but his will specified Pauline C. 
3arnes, his wife when he died, as 
recipient of the insurance moncy. 
The court held that Barnes had not 
complied with the company require- 
ment that changes of beneficiary be 
endorsed on the policy, that he. had 
had sufficient time to do so, and tliat 
permitting change of beneficiary by 
will would bring about much uncer- 
tainty and litigation with regard to 
the payment of life insurance. 
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AMERICAN GENERAL Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Woodson President 


At a special meeting of the directors held on April 20, 
Burke Baker, president, was elected chairman of the 
board. At the same time B. N. Woodson, managing 
director of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was elected president, and will assume his new 
duties on September 1. 


BANKERS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Freeport, Illinois 
Official Changes 


On May 2, Louis Fauser was elected president of 
the company to succeed the late George T. French. 
At the same time the following officers were elected 
and additions made to the board of directors: Vice- 
president, Russell H. Matthias; agency vice-president, 
Herbert Jensen; medical director, John M. Linden, 
M.D. Marvin F. Burt was elected chairman of the 
board, a newly created office, and will continue as sec- 
retary, and Gaylord B. Emrick, Treasurer, was placed 
on the board. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Discounted Premiums 


The company will now discount 20 advance premiums 
on one policy, as the maximum at a rate of 2%4% as 
compared to the former rate of 2%. Upon maturity of 
the policy the company will return that portion of the 
prepayment which was made to meet premiums not yet 
due, with interest at 2%4% (previous rate 2%) from 
the date of prepayment. If the agreement is revoked 
or surrender is made within two years of the date of 
prepayment, no interest will be allowed; if made there- 
after, interest on such portion will be credited at 242% 
from the end of the two-year period. 
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ESTATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Amarillo, Texas 
New Company 


This company, organized as a limited capital stock 
company with $25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus, 
was chartered to write life and accident and health in- 
surance, but for the present it will write only life insur- 
ance, The writing of new business was started on May 
4 although licensed on April 3. 

The officers are: President, John L. McCarty; vice- 
president, Hugo Loewenstern; secretary, Ivan Hud- 
gins; treasurer, Billie D. Ball; sales director, J. D. 
Burkmeyer. 

Directors are: Ivan Hudgins, James L. Johnson, 
M.D., Lee Johnson, M.D., Hugo Loewenstern, John L. 
McCarty, Selden Simpson, Frank Storm, Jr., Wilford 
Taylor, Sr., Charles F. Underwood. Associate direc- 
tors are: S. C. Albright, Vern C. Claytor, Norman 
Harris, M.D., Harris E. Lofthus, Wilbur D. McCarty, 
Jack Taylor. 

The company has set into its directorate a junior 
group of young men and has adopted a profit-sharing 
sales bonus plan for its agents beginning with their sixth 
year of service. 


FEDERAL LIFE & Casualty Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Moves Home Office 


The home offices of: the company (formerly in De- 
troit) are now located in the Wolverine-Federal Tower, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


At the same time the company set up a new credit 
life and disability department as part of its expansion 
program to make available through banks and finance 
companies various plans that guarantee the payment of 
personal loans or instalment purchases in case of the 
death or disability of the borrower or time-purchaser. 
In charge of this department are vice-president Harold 
L. Buck and assistant vice-president Jack F. Fortnum, 
both of whom have had wide experience in the con- 
sumer credit field. 
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IDEM 


WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


the easier the progress. 
Fidelity is 


a well-balanced company. 


| i 
1878 * 1953 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 





With a progressive record 
of more than 80 years of 
public service, the SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA today is pro- 
tecting the holders of nearly 
two million policies and 
Group certificates for 


an amount exceeding Five 
Billion Dollars. 
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HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Employee Benefits Increased 


Employee benefits have been increased and new fea- 
tures added by the company. Chief among these is an 
increase of 50% in the amount of group life insurance 
provided without cost to salaried employees. This brings 
the life insurance benefit to three times the employee's 
annual salary, with a maximum of $30,000. This pro- 
tection begins immediately on employment and con- 
tinues through the period of retirement. After retire- 
ment, the insurance benefit is equal to three times the 
employee’s annual retirement annuity, with a maximum 


of $15,000. 


New features provide for benefits during temporary 
or extended disability, without cost to the employee. 
Up to six months and one week after disability the 
employee receives benefits equivalent to his income. 
After this, Extended Disability benefits become effec- 
tive which differ according to length of service, and 
dependents. 


The Home Life benefits program also makes provi- 
sion for hospital-surgical-medical coverages and a re- 
tirement plan. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS’ Order 
New York, N. Y. 


Liquidation Ordered 


The New York State Court of Appeals ruled unani- 
mously on April 23, 1953 that the superintendent of in- 
surance has the right to liquidate the Order because of 
its pro-communist activities. The court said such ac- 
tivities violated the organization’s charter and the state 
law. The Order plans to appeal the decision to the 
United States Supreme Court. If the decision stands, 
insurance in the amount of $78,805,000 at last year 
end will be reinsured. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Favorable Examination 


The affairs and condition of this company were favor- 
ably examined as of December 31, 1952 by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Ohio, West Virginia and Indiana. 


The report showed total admitted assets at year end 
of $75,875,379, capital, surplus and special funds of 
$5,948,600 and liabilities, $69,926,779. The foregoing 
figures are identical with those appearing in the com- 
pany’s filed annual statement. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enters A. & S. Field 


Effective in March, the company began to issue in- 
dividual non-cancellable accident and sickness insurance. 
The three primary coverages are short term accident 
and sickness, long term accident and sickness and ac- 
cident benefits only. All policies are guaranteed renew- 
able to age 65. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, N. J. 


New North Central Home Office 


The company broke ground in Minneapolis on May 8 
for its new $6,000,000 North Central home office on 
the 33-acre Prudential site located in the western sec- 
tion of the city adjacent to Theodore Wirth Park. 
Scheduled for completion in late 1954, the new head- 
quarters will be directed by Orville E. Beal, who has 
been named vice-president in charge of North Central 
operations. It will supervise company sales, service and 
investment operations in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, the Dakotas and Nebraska. 


TENNESSEE LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Merritt Vice-President 


William J. W. Merritt, C.L.U., formerly vice-pres- 
ident and director of agencies of Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Company, has become vice-president of 
this company. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


JUNE 


Mortgage Bankers Association, southwestern clinic, Hotel 

President, Kansas City. 

aoe of Actuaries, Hotel Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, 
hio. 

Nebraska Association of Life Underwriters, Fontenelle Hotel, 

Omaha. 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners, annual 

meeting, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


American Life Convention, life officers investment seminar, 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

American Life Convention, medical section meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Life Insurers Conference, annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Mortgage Bankers Association, annual seminar, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Texas Association of Life Underwriters, annual convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 

International Association of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Million Dollar Round Table, annual meeting, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Mortgage Bankers Association, annual advanced seminar, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ATLAS... 


. .. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our jo et ag 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 


gy) Company 


JOHNSON D. HILL, present QS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








COMFORTABLE and so very much more 


Hotel Cleveland offers a 
warm and friendly 
hospitality ... convenient, 
too ... located in 

the heart of Cleveland 
next door to Union 
Passenger 

Terminal. 


OTHER 
SONNABEND 
OPERATED 
HOTELS 


Chicage 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel 
e 
Boston 
The Somerset 
The Shelton 





* 

New York City 
Ritz Tower 
es 
Resorts 


Whitehall 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Samoset 


Rockland, Me. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








C.L.U. Answers—from page 87 


(1) Outline the advantages 
and disadvantages of hav- 
ing the above type of 
high level administra- 
tive position under the 
Federal Civil Service sys- 
tem. 

Describe what is meant 
by the “spoils system” 
of filling government po- 
sitions and indicate 
whether there are any ad- 


vantages to this system. 
Outline the disadvantages 
of the system. 

“The clause of the (Fed- 
eral) Constitution giving 
Congress authority to 
‘regulate commerce ...’ 
is at once a fertile source 
of power for the National 
government and a sharp 
restriction upon the 
states.” Describe briefly 
two specific examples of 
how the interpretation of 


Another couple are starting a lifetime partner- 
ship. In establishing a home of their own, they 
are entering upon a new life of happiness 
together ... and responsibility, too. 


No one knows what the future holds in store 
for them but one thing is certain .. . Life Insur- 
ance can contribute much toward making their 
future more secure. 


We, as Life Underwriters, have the privilege and 
responsibility of seeing that families, new or long 
established, are offered the many advantages that 
Life Insurance affords. 


ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $760,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Over $109,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE e 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 


the interstate commerce 
clause has been extended 
in the past two decades 
to give the Federal gov. 
ernment greater regula- 
tory power over business. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) (1) Among the advantages 
claimed for having Collectors of [n- 
ternal Revenue under the Federal 
Civil Service system are the follow- 
ing : 
(1) The unfit would in large 
measure be eliminated and the qual- 
ity of personnel should be better 

(2) Positions of this type e- 
mand certain qualifications and com- 
petence which have no relation to 
party affiliation. Hence they should 
be removed as far as practicable 
from politics and use of civil serv- 
ice examinations is one way to ac- 
complish this objective. 

(3) Placing these positions uncer 
the Federal Civil Service system in- 
creases the security of the collectors 
and will thus attract higher type per- 
sonnel. 

(4) The increased security which 
the civil service system provides is 
conducive to more efficient and im- 
partial administration of the func- 
tions of Internal Revenue Collectors. 

The alleged disadvantages of hav- 
ing Internal Revenue Collectors un- 
der the Federal Civil Service system 
are: 

(1) Internal Revenue Collectors 
have some policy-determining dis- 
cretion and should be in full sym- 
pathy with the President and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who are their 
administrative superiors. 

(2) Job security, which Federal 
Civil Service provides, is conducive 
to indifferent and mediocre _per- 
formance on the part of many of- 
ficials. 

(3) Civil service examinations in 
many cases eliminate the unfit, but 
they often fail to bring top-noich 
performers into the service. 

(2) The “spoils system” of {ll 
ing government positions is one 
under which choices are made on the 
basis of party loyalty and service or 
financial contributions to the party 
without relation to merit or fitness. 
The principal advantages of sucl: a 
system are: 

(1) That the appointees can be 
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expected to cooperate more closely 
with their superiors because of a 
common political bond than would 
be the case with civil servants not 
having these common political in- 
terests. 

(2) Use of the “spoils system” 
tends to strengthen the party system 
by providing rewards for effort in 
party work. 

(3) It establishes responsibility 
for governmental performance with 
the party which may suffer defeat 
in an election following poor admin- 
istration or corruption in office. 

The chief disadvantages of the 
“spoils system” are: 

(1) Its frequent failure to bring 
the best available men into public 
service. 

(2) Its emphasis on party loy- 
alty, which often precludes the pos- 
sibility of fair, impartial and efficient 
administration. 

(3) High turnover which follows 
changes in party control of govern- 
mental machinery with the loss of 
competent, experienced personnel 
along with the incompetent. 

(b) One example of extension 
of Federal government regulatory 
power over business in recent years 
was the U. S. Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in 1944 that the business of 
insurance is commerce and thus in 
its interstate aspects subject to Fed- 
eral regulation. In the case of U.S. 
v. South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, the Supreme Court re- 
versed a decision of seventy-five 
years standing in which it had been 
held that the insurance business was 
not commerce, was local in nature 
and thus subject to state regulation. 
The effect of this decision was later 
modified by a Congressional Act 
which permitted continued regula- 
tion of insurance by the several 
states and provided that certain Fed- 
eral legislation should be applicable 
thereto only to the extent that the 
business of insurance is not regu- 
lated by state law. 

A second example of extension of 
Federal regulatory control through 
interpretation of the commerce 
clause involves manufacturing. In 
1895 the Supreme Court decided in 
the case of U. S. v. E. C. Knight 
that manufacturing was a change 
of form and not of place, and hence 
Was not interstate commerce. As a 
result, the Knight Sugar Refining 
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What ts REAL job security? 


it’s a | ver ECURITY 


a contract 


y 


RANCHISE 


As a thoughtful insurance man, you are properly concerned about 


your own future. But what is job security? Isn't it more than 


just what's in your contract? We think it is much more. 


That's why we not only include 


... liberal compensations for sales achievement 


... extra bonus for quality business 


... non-contributory provision for old age 


but we go beyond the contract with many plus factors: 


... group insurance plan for agents 


... bonus prize point earnings 


.. all expense paid vacation-conventions 


... salable merchandise with effective sales aids 


... extensive education and training helps 


... aggressive, progressive company philosophy 


to give you real job security—a Lifetime Security Franchise. 


As Powell B. McHaney, President, says, “For those who possess 


the ability, the energy and the determination to succeed, we believe 


L S F provides a franchise on happiness.” 


= a ae @e . 
j:"&: General American Life 
One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Company and others who were ac- 
cused of effecting a monopoly in the 
refining of sugar were not subject 
to the provisions of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law. However, in the 
case of National Labor Relations 
Board v. Jones and Laughlin Co., 
the United States Supreme Court 
decided in 1937 that the Jones and 
Laughlin Company, manufacturers 
of steel, were engaged in interstate 
commerce since they brought raw 
materials in from other states and 


shipped their finished products to 
customers in other states. They 
were, therefore, subject to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. A num- 
ber of similar cases have been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. 


QUESTION 9. 


(a) “There are several char- 
acteristics of social insurance 
which distinguish it from volun- 
tary commercial insurance, as 
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well as from charity. .. .” Out- 
line and briefly describe five 
basic differences between social 
and commercial insurance. 

(b) A student of the prob- 
lems of disability has said: “The 
principle of workmen’s compen- 
sation grew out of the inequities 
and defects inherent in the com- 
mon law as related to occupa- 
tional injuries.” 

(1) Explain what is meant by 

the “principle of work- 


men’s compensation” 
and how this principle 
differs from the common 
law principle which it 
succeeded. 


State and explain briefly 
each of the important re- 
spects in which the work- 
men’s compensation sys- 
tem has helped to rem- 
edy “the inequities and 
defects inherent in the 


common law as related 
to occupational injuries.” 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) Basic differences between 
social insurance and commercial in- 
surance are: 

(1) Social insurance is generally 
compulsory, while commercial in- 
surance is voluntary. Thus, contri- 
butions may be required of partici- 
pants under social insurance, irre- 


spective of their individual choices 
in the matter. 





(2) Social insurance normally 
aims at underwriting a minimum 
standard of living for as wide a 
section of the population as possible, 
whereas commercial insurance seeks 
to assist the insured in attaining the 
objectives which he, and not the 
state, has set. 


(3) Although commercial insur- 
ance inevitably must accept risks in 
accordance with certain actuarial 
precepts, social insurance may not 
necessarily follow such precepts. 

(4) Under social insurance, bene- 
fits are weighted heavily in favor of 
those in lower income brackets, and 
bear no close relationship to pre- 
miums paid. On the other hand, 
benefits under commercial insurance 
bear a fairly close relationship to 
such premiums and much emphasis 
is placed on equity in rating. 

(5) The costs of social insurance 
are not always as readily determin- 
able as are the costs of commercial 
insurance. 


SECTIONALS 


were the best ever. During 
April and May, the Company's 
Career Life Underwriters gath- 
ered at the Sénta Barbara Bilt- 
more, the ine Beach 
Hotel, and the Lake George 
Sagamore for the biennial sec- 
tional donventions ... real op- 
portyfiities for serious instruc- 
‘constructive review and 
good fellowship. 


(6) The premiums in social in- 
surance are usually paid in part or 
in the entirety by persons other than 
the insured. In commercial insur- 
ance the person receiving the pro- 
tection generally pays the premiums. 

(7) While in commercial insur- 
ance, the premium due dates are 
specified and failure to pay termi- 
nates the policy, social insurance will 
often continue protection during a 
period in which there are no pre- 
mium payments. 

(8) In social insurance, monop- 
olistic carriers are found in some 
types of coverages and the insur- 
ance can be acquired only from these 
carriers. In commercial insurance, 
a person buying a policy can usually 
choose from a number of carriers. 

(b) (1) The “principle of work- 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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men’s compensation” is that occupa- 
tional injuries or diseases are haz- 
ards of commercial and industrial 
enterprise, the costs of which should 
be incorporated in the prices of 
goods and services and should be 
borne by society. Under the ac- 
cepted “principle of workmen’s 
compensation” it is not essential to 
prove that injuries of workers are 
due to their employers’ negligence. 
If it is established that accidents, 
and, in many cases, occupational dis- 
eases, are sustained in or arise out 
of the course of employment they 
are, as a rule, compensable. 


The workmen’s compensation 
principle differs from the old Eng- 
lish common law principle in that 
an injured worker could recover 
under common law only if he could 
prove that his injury was due to his 
employer’s negligence. Employers 
had three formidable defenses under 
the common law: (1) Contributory 
negligence, which meant that the in- 
jured worker could not recover if 
his injury could be traced to his own 
negligence; (2) the “fellow-servant 
rule,” under which an_ injured 
worker again could not recover if 
his injury resulted from the care- 
lessness of a fellow worker; and, 
(3) the doctrine of “assumption of 
risk” under which an employee as- 
sumed all of the ordinary risks in- 
cident to his employment and could 
claim no compensation for injuries 
traceable to such risks. 


(2) The workmen’s compensa- 
tion system has helped to remedy 
“the inequities and defects inherent 
in the common law as related to oc- 
cupational injuries” in the following 
respects : 

(1) Injured employees are as- 
sured a certain stipulated compen- 
sation for injuries sustained during 
the course of their employment or 
growing out of their employment. 

(2) Injured workers recover 
without having to pay for expensive 
litigation. 

(3) Injured workers are com- 
pensated within a very much shorter 
period of time than was the case un- 
der common law procedures. 


(4) Modern workmen’s compen- 
sation laws provide payments for 
various injuries and occupational dis- 
eases with some relationship to the 
seriousness of injury or disease. 
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“ALWAYS YOURS.” That's what my wife wrote on the first pho- 


tograph she ever gave me. 


Then when we got married, the minister talked a lot about “always” 


and “forever.” 


In a way he is the only person who can use such 


words with authority. Things of this world aren't too certain. 


Anyway, I've arranged to make our marriage as much for always 
as I possibly can. No matter what happens to me, Mary will have 
proper food, clothes, medical care, and entertainment. She will con- 
tinue to live in the comfortable home we built together. These will 
mean more to her than just getting by. Life will still be worth living. 


You see, Lutheran Mutual fixed things up with their Preferred 
Risk plan. In the event of my death, she will receive a tidy sum im- 
mediately. Then each month afterwards the postman will bring a 


check to keep things going as they should. 


Such a plan makes me happy, because when I said “I will,” I meant 


it “for always.” 


Lutheran Mutual vce isurance company 


HOME OFFICE e WAVERLY, IOWA 
This advertisement will be run in magazines 
acad from coast to coast 





(5) Workmen’s compensation 
procedures eliminate the bitterness 
which attended common law suits 
for damages and thus generate a 
better feeling between employer and 
workmen. 


(6) Industrial safety programs 
are encouraged with a resulting im- 
provement in injury records. 


(7) There have been social gains 
from workmen’s compensation sys- 


tems in the form of reduced bur- 
dens in the care of indigent disabled 
workmen and their families, and as 
the result of reduced court costs 
where extensive litigation once was 
the rule. 


QUESTION 10. 


A striking fact, over which 
many have expressed great con- 
cern, is that the proportion of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Answers—Continued 


older persons in our population 
has for many decades steadily in- 
creased. 

(a) Outline the various fac- 
tors which account for the in- 
creasing proportion of aged per- 
sons in our population. 

(b) Describe briefly the gov- 
ernmental (Federal and State) 
programs designed to attack the 
economic problems of old age 
dependency. 


(c) In what ways is the trend 
toward an “older population” of 
significance to the life under- 
writer ? 


Answer to Question 10. 


(a) The various factors which 
account for the increasing propor- 
tion of aged persons in our popula- 
tion are: 

(1) The rather steady decrease 
in birth rates for many years prior 
to World War II which reduced the 
proportion of children in our popu- 
lation. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service.staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANSE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown- Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE 
Independence Building 
CHICAGO 

Bell Building 

DALLAS 

9339 San Fernando Way 
DENVER 

Colorado Building 


OMAHA 

4805 S. 24th St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Russ Building 

TULSA 

American Air B'dg. 
WASHINGTON 

1901 Connecticut Ave. NW 


PECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 


(2) The decrease in death rates 
at younger ages or, stated in another 
way, the greatly increased chance of 
survival from birth to the older ages. 
Control of infectious diseases, bet- 
ter medical care and more hygienic 
living are important factors bring- 
ing about this decreasing death rate. 


(3) There has been a falling off 
of immigration, due to restrictive 
legislation, war and depression dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Typically 
immigrants are young people and 
with fewer of them entering this 
country the relative proportion of 
certain lower age categories in our 
population has been further reduced. 

(b) The Federal programs de- 
signed to attack the economic prob- 
lems of old age dependency are: 


(1) The old age and survivors’ 


insurance system, under which both 
employers and employees contribute 
to the support of a plan which guar- 
antees the covered worker and his 
dependents some monthly income 
after the insured has reached age 
65 and provides his survivors with 
some financial support after his 
death at any age. 


(2) A substantial number of 
railway employees and Federal civil 
service employees are protected 
against the hazards of old age under 
Federal retirement legislation cov- 
ering these categories of employ- 
ment. 


(3) Federal revenue laws have 
been amended to grant persons who 
have reached age 65 an additional 
exemption because of age alone. 


(4) Federal revenue laws also 
permit full deduction of medical 
costs from taxable income for per- 
sons over 65 years of age. 

The state programs designed to 
attack the economic problems of old 
age dependency are: 


(1) Old age assistance systems, 
under which states with grants from 
the Federal government provide pen- 
sions up to $50 or more per month 
for their indigent aged. 


(2) All states have provided 
county poor farms, state and county 
homes, and other institutions for 
the care of the indigent aged. 


(3) Some states have vocational 
training programs designed to pre- 


pare various types of handicapped 
persons, including the aged, for use- 
ful and profitable employment. 


(4) Many states have retirement | 


systems for public school teachers 
and state employees. 


(c) The trend toward an older 
population is of significance to the 
life underwriter in the following 
ways: 


(1) The premiums for annuities 
have increased for each $100 of 
benefits due to the greater number 
of annuitants surviving to older ages, 


(2) The increase in the life span 
results in lower cost of insurance 
at the younger ages due to the lower 
death rate in this group. 


(3) Settlement options involving 
life contingencies provide smaller 
monthly or annual payments per 
$1000 face value with the antici- 
pated longer period of payment to 
persons receiving these benefits. In 
turn, the other settlement options 
are becoming increasingly more im- 
portant in planning the disposition 
of insurance proceeds. 


(4) The insurance needs of in- 
dividuals have become more diverse 
and involved than they were during 
periods when relatively few reached 
retirement age. From the life un- 
derwriters’ standpoint this affects 
and in some ways complicates pro- 
gramming of insurance and other 
needs and benefits. 


(5) The market for life insur- 
ance is basically affected by a greater 
number of older age groups in our 
population. 





Additional copies of Com- 
posite Answers to the 1952 
C.L.U. Examinations may be 
secured at a charge of $1.00 
per set (Parts A-E inclusive) 
from: 


Educational Publications De- 
partment 

American College of Life 
Underwriters 

3924 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 4, Pennsylva- 


nia 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


petrniah<’s COC NS 


The Word “Hospital” in a Health 
and Accident Policy Construed by 
Washington's Supreme Court. 


A policy with the Beneficial Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company was 
issued to the plaintiff, Mrs. Rew. 
On December 26, 1950, during the 
term of the policy, the plaintiff 
suffered a cerebral vascular accident, 
or stroke, which completely disabled 
her and she was taken to the Deacon- 
ess Hospital in Spokane. She was 
treated there for a period of time 
until her doctor on January 13, 1951 
removed her to The Valley View 
Convalescent Home which was 
chartered under the Laws of Wash- 
ington and designated in its license 
as a “Place of Refuge.’ At all times 
from January 13, 1951 to June 12, 
1951, a registered nurse was on duty 
and her doctor made regular calls 
on her. She was a helpless bed 
patient during that period. 


The policy which was issued pro- 
vided for certain benefits as a result 
of the patient being confined to any 
hospital upon the advice of and 


regularly attended by a legally 
qualified physician, not to exceed 
ninety days for any one accident or 
sickness. The policy further pro- 
vided under the heading “exceptions 
and limitations” that the word hos- 
pital shall not be construed to include 
arest, convalescent or nursing home. 

The defendant denied liability for 
the time covered in the Valley View 
Convalescent Home and_ tendered 
the sum of money that would have 
been due for the time that the 
plaintiff spent in the Deaconess Hos- 
pital. There was testimony that it 
was the custom among doctors in 
Spokane to remoye their stroke 
patients from general hospitals to 
nursing homes as:soon as they could 
do so in order that sufficient space 
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in the general hospital could be made 
ready for those acutely ill, The 
difference between ordinary hospitals 
and the convalescent home or a place 
of refuge was set out in the County 
Health Officer’s testimony, which 
was in part as follows: “. . . I would 
say that the use of a nursing home 

. is for the care of non-acutely 
ill people, whereas the hospital, . . . 
would take the acute as well as the 
chronic . . .” 

The trial court held that as the 
plaintiff received the same care at 
the Valley View Convalescent Home 
as she would have received at the 
Deaconess Hospital that there was 
coverage under the policy and 
awarded the plaintiff judgment for 
the full amount sued for. 

The defendant appealed saying 
that the Valley View Convalescent 
Home was not a hospital within the 
coverage of the policy. The Supreme 
Court reviewed the few cases that 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 


define the word hospital and holds 
that there is no room for construc- 
tion of the contract that.:the word 
hospital as used in this policy shall 
include a rest, convalescent or nurs- 
ing home and reversed the case hold- 
ing for the defendant. The court 
quoted the definition of hospital in 
the dictionary and cites several cases 
where the dictionary definition has 
been followed. As a policy of insur- 
ance must be given its usual and 
ordinary meaning the words or terms 
of the contract as they are ordinarily 
understood by the average man must 
control. The rule that contracts of 
insurance will be construed in favor 
of the insured and most strongly 
against the insurer shall not be 
permitted to have the effect of 
making a plain agreement ambiguous 
and in construing it in favor of the 
insured. 


A dissent was filed by Justice 
Grady, concurred by the Chief Jus- 
tice Schwellenbach, wherein they 
conclude that as the kind of service 
was the same at both places, that 
should be the controlling factor in 
determining whether or not the place 
or institution is a hospital and fur- 
nishes an impertant guide in de- 
termining liability in this case. The 
mere fact that one place is called a 
hospital and another denominated 
a convalescent home should not be 
controlling, but as stated previously 
the service rendered should be the 
determining factor. Rew et al v. 
Beneficial Standard Life Ins. Co. 
(1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 4 Wash- 
ington Supreme Court.) 

Counsel : 

Keith, 
Repsold 
John T. Day, for appellant 

Ray F. Cater, C. E. Ellis, for re- 
spondents. 


Winston, MacGillivray & 
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COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1953) 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Stock Dividend) 
American General, on 


) 
American International Reins., Besmpee 
(Executive Agueatment) oseueese 
Amicable Life, Waco 
(Stock Diviaend) 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 
(Executive Changes) 
Bankers Health & Tite, Macon 
(New Vice President) 
Bankers Life & susealts, Chicago 
(Reinsurance Deal) 
(Merger Deferred) 
(Sterling Control Acquired) 
Bankers Loan, Tallahassee 
(New Company) 
Bankers Mutual Life, Freeport 
(Official Changes) 
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California Life, Oakland 
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) eee 6 
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(Retirement Benefits) 

Official Cha hanges) 

Appointments) f 
Federal Life & Cas. Battle Creek 

(Moves Home Office) Jun 
Fidelity Life Aegetetiee, Fulton 

ie paverted to Mutu 

(Liberalized Polley 1 Provisions} 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Industrial Business Sold) 

(Stock Dividend Indicated) 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 

(New Company) 
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(Officers Elected) 107 
reat Southern Life, Houston 

aiker Home Office 

reat- West oe aes 
Gngtock Split) 

Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hiils 
(Appoints New President) May 

Guif Life, Jacksonville 
a Purchased) 

Home Life, New York 
(Employee Benefits Increased) . 

Independence Insurance, Louisville 

(Absorbed by Independence L. a A. 


Apr. 
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(Executive Changes) 
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(Favorable Examination) 


Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Changes) 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
oe Pan dent) nn 


(Agents’ Contracts |.» 
(Benefits Also Increased 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
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National Old _— Little Rock 
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Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
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(Examination Report) 
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(New Company) ......ccccececs ..--Mar. 99 
Pacific Mutual, Los Ange 
(Mutualization Fight Continued) . May 110 
Patriot a New York 
(New Company) Apr. 89 
Pilgrim Health & Life, Augusta 
(Executive Promotions) ..Apr. 89 
Pioneer American, Houston 
GPU PIED ecnwcccsttiesceces Feb. 78 
Plymouth Life, Austin 
(New Company) . Jan. & 
Postal Life Casualty, "Kansas City 
(Change in Contro ar. 
Provident Life & yi RR Chattanooga 
(Passes Billion Mar 
Provident Mutual, Philadeipiiia 
(Enters A. & S. 1d) 
Prudence Life, Tikes 
(Reinsurance Deal) 
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Washington National, Chicago 
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enjoyed by Atlantic Life 


Today some 60,000 individuals are entrusting 
the protection of their financial future to Atlantic 
Life. This is evidenced faith in the soundness of 
our organization and its 53 year record of service. 


In 1952 new business paid for totaled $65,449,440. 
In 1951 the figure was $48,508,794. The gain is 
37% in one year. In the past ten years both 
insurance in force and assets have increased 
over 100%. 


Quality contracts, favorable rates and unex- 
celled interest in serving the individual have 
made this record possible. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 





17 reasons 


1. WIDE VARIETY 


why New England Mutual pol icies of contracts available to meet 


2. FIRST-YEAR DIVIDEND. 

It’s not contingent upon payment 
of second premium. May be taken 
in cash or applied against first 
quarterly premium of second year. 


any personal, business or pension 


are among the nation's "best sellers" ee ae oe 





3. EARLY CASH VALUES 4. LIBERAL CHANGE PRIVILEGE. 
Many policies have first-year Conversion to higher premium ; 
cash values. Income contracts, issued eer only the payment of 
at older ages have cash values differences in reserves. Conver: 


as early as three months after issue. to lower premium plan guaran 
SS if insurable. 








5. LIBERAL REINSTATEMENT. 
Within 7 years after lapse— 

and without medical examination 
within 31 days after usual 
31-day grace period. 


6. AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN 7. AUTOMATIC PAYMENT, 
provision available upon written by accumulated dividends, 
request of insured. of premiums unpaid at end of 
grace period. 





8. PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENT— 
and 2% interest paid on 
proceeds from date of death to 
date of payment. 


9. FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS 
written, including right to leave 
proceeds at interest, with full 

or partial withdrawal rights. 

Six options included in contract. 


10. ALL INCOME OPTIONS 

available on surrender whenever 
$1000 has been accumulated in cash 
values and dividend deposits. 





11. LIFE ANNUITY OPTIONS 

include cash refund and many other 
single life options, plus joint 

and two-thirds survivorship. 


12. PROOF OF DEATH 13. DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
requirement simplest in coverage to age 70—not voided 
the business. by any disability claim. 





14. CONVERTIBLE TERM— 

five- and ten-year term 
renewable for successive periods 
without examination. 


15. UNPAID PREMIUM BALANCE 16. LOWEST INTEREST CHARGE 
not deducted at death. in the business for quarterly an 
semi-annual premium payment 








17. STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
of company, and an outstanding 
record of earnings reinforcing its 
liberal dividend policy. 
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